








“We're all 
ready to carry 


SAYS THE COACH 


“The past four ws gave us some 
tough going, and there’s no denying it. 
After all, a shortage of men and equip- 
ment can put a crimp in any game. 

“We came through all Okay. But it 
sure will seem g to have a full squad 
again and all the new equipment we 
need. We’re set to carry on from where 
the war caught us.” 


* 


The man-power and material situ- 
ation in Wilson factories gets better by 
the hour. It’s heading up to full volume 

roduction of top quality Wilson in- 
ated and leather goods. It won't be 
long now until your dealer will have a 
full stock of the newest developments ia 
poo yom for basketball and for all 
other sports. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. * 


Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commemorate our war heroes. 
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New peace plans 


Reorganized Labor Dept. machinery will deal 
with strikes that threaten reconversion 


“OB Security Now.” “52 tor 40 or Fight.” “Shorter Work 
y Week — Same Take-Home Pay.” 

Signs like these are being carried by workers in ever- 
increasing numbers as they pace up and down picket lines. 
The no-strike pledge, which labor in general upheld faith- 
fully*during the war, is forgotten. 

In Detroit, chief labor storm center, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany closed most of its plants because of “crippling and 
unauthorized strikes” against some of the companies which 
supply Ford with parts. Altogether, about 90,000 persons in 
the automobile capital are idle because of strikes. 

This number may reach the million mark if the United 
Automobile Workers carry out their plans to strike unless 
they are granted a 30 per cent wage incfease. 

In six states, more than 30,000 members of the CIO Inter- 
national Oil Workers are already striking to enforce their 
demand for a 30 per cent wage increase. 


What Labor and Management Ask 


How do these unions justify their demand for such a large 
increase? The answer is in the “52 for 40” sign. 

During the war, the average work week was 48 hours. 
Overtime rates for every hour over 40 meant that workers 
were paid the equivalent of 52 hours of work. Now they 
work only 40 hours and are paid for 40 hours. Their take- 
home pay (the amount the worker actually finds in his pay 
envelope) has been cut by 30 per cent. If the rate of pay 
per hour were increased by 30 per cent, take-home pay 
would remain at its wartime level. Workers would be paid 
for 52 hours of work although working only 40 hours. 

This increase is necessary, labor argues. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, living costs have hit an all- 
time high. It costs 31 per cent more to live today than it did 
in August, 1939. 

During the war, all wage increases had to be approved by 
the War Labor Board and the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. According to the Little Steel Formula, increases were 
limited to 15 per cent. Now these restrictions have been 
removed. Employers can grant wage increases as long as 
they do not push up prices. 

This is where management’s chief argument against the 
30 per cent wage increase comes in. Employers point to the 
OPA ruling that prices on civilian goods must not be above 
1942 levels. If they can charge no more than they did in 
1942 for their goods, and if their payroll costs go up 30 per 
cent, it will be impossible to make any profit. 


When management and labor held such opposing points of ’ 
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for Labor ~ 


view during wartime, the dispute was turned over to the 
War Labor Board for settlement, so that war production 
would not be halted. But management and labor both are 


opposed to having the Government tell them what to do in 
peacetime. 


Present Machinery for Settling Labor Disputes 


Let us examine the machinery for settling labor disputes. 
Through their representatives, union members bargain with 
their employers as to wages, hours and other working con- 
ditions. Through “collective bargaining” the two sides sit 
down at a conference table and work out acceptable terms. 

Sometimes the representatives of labor and management 
fail to reach an agreement. If they really wish to avoid a 
strike, they usually call in an impartial person. 

This impartial person (or it may be a group ot persons) 
acts as a “mutual friend” of the two sides and tries to find 
some basis for settling the dispute. This method of settling 
differences is called mediation, or conciliation. 

‘Uncle Sam provides such a service in the U. S. Concilia- 
tion Service, a division of the Department of Labor. If either 
party requests its aid, the Conciliation Service assigns a 
commissioner who tries to bring the opposing sides into 
agreement. Edgar L. Warren, former head of the WLB’s 
Chicago office, is now director of the Conciliation Service. 

Sometimes disagreements between the two sides may be 
too sharp for conciliation. The two sides might then agree 
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UNION MEMBERS: 


Manufacturing Workers 
Nonmonutacturing Workers 
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Chart shows how increase in labor strength is divided. 
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to submit their argument to an arbitration board. In arbitra- 
tion, the third party actually judges the case. Labor and 
management agree to accept the arbitrator's decision. 


Arbitration in Wartime 


There can also be compulsory arbitration, where the two 
parties are ordered to submit their differences for investiga- 
tion and must accept the arbitrator’s decision. Until V-J Day, 
the WLB (which has four representatives each from labor, 
industry and the public) often used compulsory arbitration. 

The activities of the War Labor Board and the Conciliation 
Service often overlapped during the war. Even though the 
Conciliation Service thought it could handle the dispute, the 
WLB had the power to step in and take over the case. To 
eliminate this conflict President Truman has transferred the 
WLB to the Department of Labor. 

Still outside Labor Department jurisdiction is the National 
Labor Relations Board, organized under the Wagner Act 
(National Labor Relations Act) of 1935. Its functions are 
(1) to hold elections among workers, enabling them to 
determine which union, if any, they want as their legal 
bargaining agent, and (2) to adjust complaints of unfair 
labor practices. 

Under the War Labor Disputes Act passed in 1943, the 
NLRB acquired a new function. This law (known as the 
Smith-Connally Act) requires 30 days’ notice on the part of 
a union before its members take a vote to decide whether 
they should strike. After 30 days NLRB takes the vote. 

Purpose of the Smith-Connally Act was to prevent war- 
time strikes. However, labor unions used the fact that they- 


had obeyed the law as a justification for their strikes. 

What the Administration is most anxious to find now is a 
long-range plan for labor-management relations, That will 
be one of the jobs of the Labor-Management Peace Confer 
ence called for November 5 in Washington. 

At this meeting will be representatives of the country’s 
chief labor unions — the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the American Federation of Labor, the United Min: 
Workers and the Railroad Brotherhoods. Appearing for man 
agement will be members of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manufacturers. Secre 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach and Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace will represent the Government as observers. 
A representative of the public will act as chairman of the 
conference. Former Secretary of War Henry Stimson ha: 
been suggested for this post. 

Once definite policies are agreed upon, Congress will be in) 
a better position to pass satisfactory labor laws. Right now 
there are two bills pending. One is the Ball, Burton Hach 
measure, which would revise the Wagner Act and create ; 
Federal Labor Relations Board to settle disputes. Because | 
calls for compulsory arbitration, both labor and manageme”: 
are opposed to the bill. 

More likely to gain support is the bill introduced recent): 
in the Senate by four Democrats. This bill would strengthe 
the present Conciliation Service by transferring to it the 
labor relations experts now in the War Labor Board dis 
putes division. In addition, it would set up a Board of Arbi- 
tration to which parties could submit disputes. There woul: 
be no compulsion to do this. 


Press As)o. lation 


52 hours of pay for 40 hours of work is meaning of slogan used by these Texas refinery strikers. 
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Lewis B. Schwellenbach 


[: BOR has become Problem Number One on the domestic 
front. Demands for wage increases, strikes and a general 
.estlessness in the wake of war's end have combined to hand 
President Truman his first major Administration headache 
The President has acted promptly by reorganizing the func- 
tions of the Department of Labor. He has seen to it that 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach has plenty of 
vuthority. 

He has merged the National War Labor Board, the 

nited States Employment Service and the War Manpower 
Commission into the Department of Labor. Only the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, whose job it is to administer 
the Wagner Act, now remains an independent agency 

Mr. Schwellenbach takes over his new job as successor 
to Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins under exciting cir- 

umstances. Let us see what manner of man he is. 

Fifty years of age and an attorney, Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach was a Federal judge last May 23 when President Tru- 
man selected him as Secretary of Labor. He had been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt in 1940. At that time, Mr. 
Schwellenbach was a United States Senator from Washing- 
ton. In the Senate he had been an intimate friend of Presi- 
dent Truman. They were both sworn in together in 1935. 


Labor Lawyer to Senator 


Mr. Schwellenbach remained a bachelor until he was 
torty. He was born in Wisconsin in 1894 and was 10 years 
old when his family moved to Tacoma, Washington. His 
tather died four years later and Lewis sold papers on the 
streets of Tacoma to help support his mother. He attended 
Tacoma High School and the University of Washington 
where he received a law degree just before the outbreak 
of World War I. He served in the army as a private and 
after the war settled down to the practice of law in Seattle. 
Among his early clients were labor unions, and he fought 
to give strikers the legal right to picket. 
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Boss of the Labor Front 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


He was a Democrat in politics when he first made a bid 
tor public office. This was in 1932 when he was defeated 
for Governor. He advocated public ownership of public 
utilities and endorsed the Roosevelt New Deal at its incep- 
tion. Two years later, in 1934, he made a successful cam- 
paign for the Senate where he became a consistent supporter 
of Mr. Roosevelt's policies. Mr. Truman and Mr. Schwellen- 
bach found their political and economic viewpoints in sym- 
pathy and were united in many Senate battles. 

He brings to the Labor Department, therefore, a sympa- 
thetic point of view toward the working man and woman 
and toward the labor unions of the country. He will ad- 
minister its affairs with a forward-looking willingness to 
serve the interests of labor, to the end that the Government 
may foster a steadily rising standard of living. 

The job he has assumed is no simple one. The Department 
of Labor is the newest Cabinet portfolio, having been es- 
tablished by act of Congress in 1913 as a separate Executive 
department. In 1884 it was first set up under the Interior 
Department but soon afterwards was made an independent 
agency but without Executive rank. In 1903 it became a 
bureau in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Its overall job is to “foster, promote and develop the wel- 
tare of American wage earners, improve their working con- 
ditions, and advance their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment.” 

An important part of the Department’s work is the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which compiles all kinds of statistical 
data on subjects connected with labor, such as wage rates, 
hours, productivity in various industries and industrial rela- 
tions. There is also a Division of Labor Standards, estab- 
lished in 1934, to develop desirable labor standards 


Machinery for Settling Disputes 


The United States Conciliation Service, newly reorgan- 
ized, is the Government's machinery for settling labor dis- 
putes. This key agency in the Labor Department was es- 
tablished in 1913 to act as a mediator in industrial disputes. 
The Wage and Hour Division is the newest integral part of 
the Labor Department (prior to last month’s reorganization ). 
With it is the Public Contracts Division. Its duties are to see 
that employers engaged in interstate commerce conform to 
wage and hours standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Public Contracts Division enforces the law which re- 
quires Government contractors (in excess of $10,000 con- 
tracts) to obey certain maximum hour, minimum wage, 
child labor, convict labor, health and safety stipulations. The 
Women’s Bureau watches out for the welfare of wage-earn- 
ing women and the Children’s Bureau does likewise in safe- 


guarding minors who work. 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 





Britain pleads her case. Left to right, 
Leo Crowley, FEA head; Earl of Hali- 
fax, Ambassador to U. S.; Assistant 
Secretary of State Clayton; Lord 
Keynes, British Adviser; Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace. 


[r= torms to the right,” might be put on a sign at the 
gate to the U. S. Treasury Building in Washington 
these days. The line is made up of our impoverished rela- 
tives calling on their rich uncle for a “touch.” 

“I should like to borrow three billion dollars, please,” 
pleads France. 

“Make mine six billion,” says Russia. 

“What I want is not exactly a loan but a sort of grant-in- 


aid. How much can you spare, Uncle?” asks Britain. 
In addition to these Big Three, there are also China, Bel- 


gium, little Netherlands, the Bi: .«n states and the Latin 
American countries—in fact, nearly all the 50 United 
Nations. 

At the head of the line stands Great Britain. Presenting 
her case in Washington are the British Ambassador Lord 
Halifax, and adviser to the British Treasury Lord Keynes. 
Negotiations started early last month. At the same time, talks 
are also in progress with the Belgian government, repre- 
sented here by Foreign Minister Paul Henri Spaak. Belgium, 
incidentally, is the only country whose reverse Lend-Lease 
to the U. S. exceeded our Lend-Lease shipments. Belgium 
sent us goods worth $178,000,000. Our Lend-Lease deliver- 
ies to Belgium were valued at $60,000,000 

Then there is Russia. Joseph Stalin told a group of visiting 
American Congressmen that his country would like to borrow 
from the United States no less than six billion dollars. Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle hinted that France would appreciate a 
loan of $3,000,000,000. China, it has been estimated, would 
need $500,000,000 just to tide her over the fiscal year ending 
June, 1946. The Netherlands would like $115,000,000 for 
domestic reconstruction. Denmark is negotiating for $25,- 
000,000 


Foreign Loans Mean Foreign Customers 


Alarmed by these requests, conservative Americans are 
warning, “Don’t be an Uncle Sucker, Uncle Sam. Remember 
how you were left holding the bag after World War I, with 
unpaid debts due you to the tune of some $14,500,000,000? 
You have done your share in this war. The total outlay for 
Lend-Lease alone was over $41,000,000.000. You have used 
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Harris-Ewing 


Helping our Allies 


up 25% of your known oil reserves, 7% of your iron, 20% ot 
your copper, 25% of your lead, 25% of your zinc. Let Europe 
pull herself up by her own bootstraps.” 

These arguments are answered by those of other Ame: 
icans who say, “You can’t let the people of the nations who 
struggled on your side die from starvation and cold. You must 
not put dollars ahead of human lives. Your Allies paid the 
price for victory in millions of lives, in destroyed houses 
schools, factories. It’s not a question of charity, Uncle San 
It is to your own self-interest to rebuild the devastated lands 
We need foreign customers for our surplus goods. In helping 
Europe to get on its feet again economically, you will be 
helping to build up a strong market for American-mac: 
products.” 

Somewhere between these two arguments lies the cours: 
apparently charted by the Administration. The United States 
is prepared, President Truman asserted, to fulfill the main 
requests of Europe for relief and rehabilitation, but could 
not keep Europe above a minimum level of subsistence 


Export-Import Bank and Reciprocal Trade 


How can we aid the ravaged countries financially? The: 
is the Export-Import Bank, established by executive orde: 
of President Roosevelt on Feb. 2, 1934. Its purpose is to 
finance the exchange of commodities between the United 
States and any foreign countries. In the eleven years since 
its creation, the bank has loaned only $612,000,000 a 
profit of $43,000,000. Last August, its lending funds were 
increased from $700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, thus making 
$2,800,000,000 available for economic assistance to foreign 
countries during the next twelve months. 

But there is a serious stumbling block to further develop- 
ment of world trade. It is the Johnson Act, passed in April, 
1934, by Congress in a moment of anger because its final 
effort to collect our old war debts flopped. This Act forbids 
American private banks to make loans to countries which 
have defaulted on their debt payments to the United States 
Repeal of the Johnson Act is sought by the Administration. 
It would make it possible for many of our Allies to receive 
nrivate loans from banks in this country. 
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britain Leads War Weary Nations 
Seeking. Economic Aid for Reconstruction 


get on their feet 


The year 1934 also saw the inauguration of a new com- 
mercial policy by the United States — the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Law, developed by former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. This law empowers the President to reduce our 
customs duty rates to another country if the other country 
agrees to do the same. 

As a result, our exports increased 87% and our imports 32% 
during the period from 1934 to 1940. The Hull Agreements 
Law, now in effect with some twenty nations, has been 
renewed by Congress four times. 

In January, 1941, President Roosevelt proposed to Con- 
gress a “lend-lease” system to aid our future Allies. This idea 
made sense to Congress and in March, 1941, it passed the 
Lend-Lease Act. It provided for the lending, leasing, trans- 
ferring or selling “of defense articles for export to such 


nations whose defense the President found to be vital to the 


defense of the United States.” 

With V-J Day, President Truman ordered the end of 
Lend-Lease. It was never intended to continue the Act in 
operation after the war. During the four and a half years of 
its existence, over $41,000,000,000 worth of American goods 
were shipped to our Allies (chiefly Britain, Russia, China and 
France). We in turn received in reverse Lend-Lease from 
them merchandise and services totaling about five and a half 
billion dollars and the lease of important bases. 

In 1943, representatives of 44 countries met at Atlantic 
City to form the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA). Its aim is to furnish liberated 
areas (but not ex-enemy countries) with such bare necessi- 
ties as food, fuel, clothing and medical supplies. Each non- 
invaded country of the United Nations pledged 1% of its 
annual income. The U. S. paid $800,000,000 and still owes 
$550,000,000. India, a land of famine itself, has appropriated 
$240,000,000 for UNRRA, and tiny El Salvador has contrib- 
uted $120,000. 

Finally, in July 1944, another United Nations Conference 
was held, this time at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. Its 
object was to discuss world economic recovery. Two agen- 
cies were proposed. One was the International Monetary 
Fund, which assists member nations by backing up the value 
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of their currencies. To achieve this, each country is to con- 
tribute to the Fund according to its financial strength. The 
total Fund is $8,800,000,000, to which the U. S. is to con- 
tribute $2,750,000,000. 

The other agency was the International Bank for Recon- 
version and Development, whose purpose it is to arrange 
loans for reconstruction work at reasonable rates. Its capital 
is to be fixed at $9,125,000,000, with the U. S. contributing 
about a third of the money and accordingly enjoying a third 
control in the Bank’s decisions. Last July, the Senate 
approved the Bretton Woods Agreements. 

This, then, is the over-all picture. Let us now examine, 
specifically, the case of one “patient” in this sick world — 
Great Britain. 


Britain Stripped of Her Resources 


Since the outbreak of World War II, Britain’s national 
wealth dropped 20% (or $25,000,000,000 ) ; houses destroyed 
or damaged by enemy action number 4,500,000; total prop- 
erty damage is estimated at $4,800,000,000. Her export 
trade has dropped 69% during the war years; her foreign 
investments have decreased one-third; her once-great mer- 
chant fleet has been whittled down 29%. Furthermore, she 
acquired a debt of some $14,000,000,000, most of it to her 
colonies and dominions. 

Obviously, Britain must be helped. But how? She cannot 
accept a straight commercial loan because she would not be 
able to keep up payments of interest and principal. It has 
been suggested that we either give her a “grant-in-aid” (a 
sort of peacetime Lend-Lease arrangement) of about $4,000,- 
000,000 to put her house in order, or that we grant her a 
very long-range loan at little or no interest 
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Our Non-Partisan 


HE appointment of Republican Senator Harold Burton 
of Ohio to the Supreme Court has excited widespread 
and, for the most part, favorable comment. It is not cus- 
tomary for a President to make a Supreme Court appoint- 
ment from the opposite party, but it is not unprecedented. 
Thus Lincoln appointed Salmon P. Chase to the Chiet 
Justiceship. Chase had been a Democrat and was again to 
count himself a Democrat. President Taft elevated Edward 
D. White, a Democrat, to the Chief Justiceship. President 
Coolidge appointed Pierce Butler, a Democrat. Franklin 
Roosevelt appointed Harlan F. Stone, Republican, Chiet 
Justice, though all his new appointments were Democrats. 


Appointments Based on Social Outlook 


It is entirely proper for the President to make appoint- 
ments to the Court from his own party, but improper to 
make partisan appointments. There is a distinction here that 
is important. A president normally makes appointments from 
his own party because he wants members of the Court to 
share his general views on social and economic questions — 
and this is as it should be. But a purely partisan appointment 
(a man whose only claim to distinction is political service 
to the party) would subject the Court to the danger of in- 
volvement in party politics. It would, in the end, forfeit for 
the Court that independence which it has always cherished. 

Yet even here we must admit some exceptions. Perhaps 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
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Supreme Court 


the most famous, and most successful, appointment to the 
Supreme Court ever made was a highly partisan one — the 
appointment of John Marshall to the Chief Justiceship. 
Almost equally partisan in character was the appointment 
by President Jackson of Chief Justice Taney — another 
appointment which, on the whole, turned out well. 

In fact, however, party affiliation has meant very little on 
the Supreme Court. The divisions are not along the lines of 
Democratic-Republican. The Court divides rather on larger 
philosophical issues: states rights vs. nationalism, laissez-faire 
individualism vs. government regulation, conservatism vs. 
liberalism. Champions of all these points of view are found 
in both major parties. 

Appointments, then, are generally made with a view to the 
larger social and economic outlook of the judges. Presidents 
have always been concerned with these questions. Thus 
President Jefferson was greatly worried lest the Court be 
completely dominated by Marshall, and — not only during 
his own Presidency but later — mquired most carefully into 
the social and political principles of appointees. 

President Theodore Roosevelt wrote his friend Henry 
Cabot Lodge to find out all about Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
economic philosophy before he appointed him to the highest 
bench. President F. D. Roosevelt, profoundly distressed at 
what he thought the conservative character of the Court, 
went out deliberately to fill the bench with men of a liberal 
persuasion 


Decisions of Judges Cannot Be Guaranteed 


Judges, once on the bench, are entirely independent, and 
they often disappoint the expectations of the presidents who 
appointed them. Examples, again, are numerous. As Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Lincoln, S. P. Chase had been 
responsible for the issuance of “greenbacks.” As Chief Justice 
he ruled that this issue of paper currency was unconsti- 
tutional. Judge Holmes, appointed by Theodore Roosevelt 
as a “liberal,” outraged the President by giving his first 
Supreme Court opinion in favor of the great Northern Se- 
curities Company. McReynolds, who had made a good 
record as Attorney General under Wilson, turned out to be 
one of the most reactionary members of the Court. And 
there are those who believe that some of F. D. Rooseveli’s 
liberal appointees are turning into conservatives. 

All this is as it should be. The bench is both separate and 
independent. Throughout our history presidents have 
“packed” the Court —in the sense that they have made 
appointments designed to advance large political and eco- 
nomic principles. But throughout our history such “packing” 
has proved for the most part ineffective. 
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OR hundreds of years the Istrian 

peninsula has been a political storm 

center of the Adriatic. What to do 
about the Istrian peninsula and the dis- 
puted city of Trieste was an important 
problem facing the Council of Foreign 
Ministers meeting in London. 

Before the Foreign Ministers made 
their recommendations, they considered 
the background of the problem. In the 
llth and 12th centuries, Trieste was 
independent, ruled by count-bishops. 
In 1202, the city was overrun by the 
Venetians. The next 180 years wit- 
nessed a series of conflicts between 
lrieste and Venice. 

To end this strife, in 1382 Trieste 
placed itself under the protection of 
Leopold III of Austria. This protection 
really gave Austria actual possession of 
the city. Except for eight years during 
the time of Napoleon, Trieste remained 
under Austrian rule until 1918, at the 
end of World War I. 

Tn World War I, Italy fought on the 
side of the Allied Powers. Austria, one 
of Germany’s allies, was vanquished. 
When the Allies carved up Europe at 
the Versailles peace table, Trieste was 
ceded to Italy under the treaty of St. 
Germain. Italians soon settled in Trieste 
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in large numbers. 
Pleading before the Council of For- 
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eign Ministers, Italy claimed Trieste 
should belong to her because of its 
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italian population. But the Slav popu- 
ition is also large. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers 

‘ecommended that Trieste be made a “free port” under 
international control. The Council ordered its deputies to 
report on an international regime which will assure that 
the port and transit facilities of Trieste will be available for 
use on equal terms by all international trade and by Yugo- 
lavia, Italy and the states of Central Europe as is customary 
in other free ports of the world.” 

l'rieste was a free port before, from 1719 to 1891, while 
under Austrian rule. Its rail and shipping facilities were 
pen to all nations and it was not hampered by trade restric- 
tions. Europe has had many “free” cities. Danzig was made 
a “free city” by the Treaty of Versailles after World War I. 
Free cities have independent governments. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers also settled the problem 
of the Istrian peninsula. The border between Yugoslavia and 
Italy will be drawn on the basis of the nationality of the 
inhabitants. This will leave the fewest number under foreign 
rule. 

The present frontier was agreed upon by both countries 
in the Treaty of Rapallo, signed in 1920. The Italians admit 
that it would be impossible to draw a line separating Italians 
and Yugoslavs, since both are completely mixed. Neither has 
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Shaded area is claimed by Italy and Yugoslavia. Wilson Line was backed by 
President Wilson in 1919. Morgan Line was set by U. S. Lt. Gen. W. D. Morgan. 


Istrian Peninsula 


there ever been any agreement on population statistics. 

Italians claim that in Venezia Giulia there are about 
550,000 Italians and 400,000 Yugoslavs. Italy concedes that 
the Wilson Line would be a just demarcation of the frontier. 
The Wilson Line was proposed by the British in 1919 and 
backed by President Wilson. This Line would leave fewer 
Slavs in Italian territory. Italy feels that the Morgan Line is 
unfair. It leaves 200,000 Italians on the wrong side. The 
Morgan Line now separates British and Yugoslav troops. It 
was set by U. S. Lt. Gen. W. D. Morgan, who accepted 
German surrender in Italy for the Allies. 

Yugoslavia opposes the Wilson Line. It gives Yugoslavia 
200,000 inhabitants, of whom about 30,000 are Italians. 
But it leaves Italy with 750,000 inhabitants of the disputed 
region, of whom 450,000 are Yugoslav. 

The population figures in each case were furnished by 
the country interested. 





Ferruccio Parri 


The man who now has the difficult 
job of being Italy’s premier is a tried 
and true liberal. Ferruccio Parri has 
long been an anti-Fascist democrat. “I 
am just a uomo della strada (a common 
man),” he says. 

The beginning of World War I found 
tall, bushy-haired Parri teaching history 
in a high school. He wanted Italy to 
join the Allies and when she did so he 
enlisted, Rising to the rank of major, 
he fought in nine offensives, was dec- 
orated four times for valor. During 
World War I peace negotiations, he 
favored, as he does now, Italian con- 
trol of Trieste. But he opposed Italian 
nationalist claims to Yugoslavia’s coast. 

As assistant editor of a liberal news- 
paper, he denounced the Fascists’ rise 
to power in Italy, became secret Italian 
correspondent for an anti-Fascist refu- 
gee paper in France. In 1926 he helped 
smuggle an aged Socialist leader out of 
Italy. Caught by Mussolini’s police, he 
was chained and sent off to prison. At 
his trial he openly defied Fascism. 

After ten months in prison, he was 
freed. He took part in an anti-Fascist 
underground movement until World 
War II, when he joined the Justice and 
Liberty movement. Under the war 
names of “Lo Zio (the Uncle)” and 
“Maurizio,” he tirelessly led the anti- 
Nazi underground in Milan, which be- 
came the Action Party. An electrical 
expert, he organized a system of radio 
communications with the Allies in 
Rome. 


Harold H. Burton 


Harold Hitz Burton, newly-appointed 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice, is the only 
Republican ever to have served three 
terms as Mayor of Democratic Cleve- 
land, Ohio. To his job on the Court he 
brings no experience as a judge but 
much as an efficient public servant. 

Mild, energetic Burton has little time 
for hobbies, for he generally works in 
his office until midnight. He has four 
children. Born in Jamaica Plains, Mass., 
he graduated from Bowdoin College. 
Young Burton got his law degree at Har- 
vard, then moved to the Mid-West to 
start his law career. An infantry captain 
in World War I, he fought in France 
and Belgium, won a citation, Purple 
Heart and Belgian Croix de Guerre. Di- 
viding his time between law firms and 
a law instructorship at Western Reserve 
University, he became unpaid research 
director of a citizen’s committee to or- 
ganize a regional government for Cleve- 
land. 

This started his political career, for 
through the committee’s efforts he was 
ele@ted to the Ohio House of Represent- 
atives in 1929. After serving as director 
of law of Cleveland, in 1935 he was 
elected mayor of the city by the largest 
majority in its history. He rid Cleveland 
of the gangsters who had overrun it, 
and gave the city real law enforcement. 

Elected to the U. S. Senate in 1940, 
he came to the fore as co-sponsor of 
the 1943 Burton-Ball-Hatch-Hill resolu- 
tion calling for U. S. leadership in form- 
ing a United Nations organization. 

Burton also advocated a constitution- 
al amendment to allow the approval 
of treaties by majorities of both Houses 
of Congress instead of by two-thirds of 
the Senate. He urged that the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee be made 
permanent. On the side, Burton is mod- 
erator of the Unitarian Churches of the 
U. S. and Canada. 
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Ferruccio Parri 
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W. Stuart Symington 


W. Stuart Symington 


Lanky, 43-year-old William Stuart 
Syraington III has one of the toughest 
jobs in Washington, As Surplus Prop- 
ety Administrator he must dispose of 
about 90 billion dollars of surplus war 
property held by the Government. 

After clarifying the confused Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, Symington must 
try to make old war products saleable 
and keep saleable property from the 
hands of dishonest promoters. 

Charming and dynamic, Symington 
is a good judge of men. He likes to 
play tennis, gclf and a tough game of 
bridge. His wife is the daughter of Rep- 
resentative James Wadsworth of New 
York. Born in Massachusetts, he was in 
the Army at the age of 16, then went 
to Yale University but left it in 1923 
without taking a degree. Starting out 
in his family’s railroad equipment busi- 
ness, he soon was fired because he bold- 
ly told his elders that the equipment 
was no good. 

He bought a clay products company 
and, making money with it, joined one 
of his family’s branch businesses as 
president. He then sold his firm, started 
making radio loudspeakers and did well 
through the depression. In 1938 he 
joined the failing Emerson Electric Mfg. 
Co. of St. Louis. Emerson Electric was 
about to fold up and had the second 
worst labor relations record in the city. 
As president, Symington put it on its 
feet, has made it a robust business that 
turned out bomber turrets during the 
war. He went into a huddle with Com- 
munist Bill Sentner, St. Louis’ United 
Electrical Workers boss. Sentner and 
Symington worked out decent labor re- 
lations and a profit-sharing program. 
Emerson Electric soon set an example 
for smooth labor-management planning. 
Two of the main union leaders now refer 
to Symington as “The greatest guy in 
town. He’s tops.” 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


LOUIS AGASSIZ (1807-1873) 
Greatest of Science Teachers 


URING the latter part of the 19th century there was hardly an active nat- 

uralist in America who had not either studied under Agassiz or been a 
pupil of one of his students. Agassiz encouraged his students to see for 
themselves, and to do hard, continuous work without the support of a 
teacher. 

Born at Motier-en-Vuly in French Switzerland, Agassiz received an 
excellent education and was a world-famous scientist before he came to 
America in 1846. Two years later he became professor of natural history 
at the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. He immediately began to 
gather, in an old shanty, the collections which formed the basis of the great 
Harvard Museum of Comparative -Zoology. Since 1859 this Museum has 
had a profound influence as a center of scientific research. It is an enduring 
monument to a great scientist and teacher. 
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American citizen. He often ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation for 


the aid he received in America. 





2. In 1860, Agassiz became an 
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to build a zoology museum 
at Harvard finally won 
the assistance of university 
and state officials. 
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4. One day, students tried to trick Agassiz by combining the parts of 14 
two insects and asking him to identify the strange specimen. e 
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He said the out-of-doors was 
the best text book. 
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One World or Two? 


What Happened: After meeting for 
three weeks, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers was trying desperately to 
agree on major issues. The disagree- 
ments were many. They threatened to 
split. the Allied Powers into two blocs 
or coalitions, with Russia lined up 
against the Western Powers. 

(1) Italian Colonies. U. S. Secretary 
of State Byrnes proposed that these 
colonies be placed under joint interna- 
tional administration. Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Molotov insisted on indi- 
vidual administration. He asked that 
Russia administer Tripolitania, hinted 
she would also like to administer 
Eritrea. 

(2) Italian-Yugoslavy Border. This is- 
sue boiled down finally to a question of 
Trieste’s future. The border would be 
drawn along national lines. Britain and 
the United States wanted the city to 
remain under Italian sovereignty. Rus- 
sia, who fostered Tito’s regime, asked 
that the city go to Yugoslavia. Trieste’s 


port will be free. The city will be in- 
dependent. 

(3) Peace Treaties with Romania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary. Peace treaties 
with these countries were not concluded. 
Their governments are not recognized 
by the Big Three, who regard these 
regimes, set up with the help of the Red 
Army, as “totalitarian.” Russia, on the 
other hand, supports them and demands 
their recognition. 

What’s Behind It: So far each side 
has merely stated its maximum de- 
mands. They'll settle for much less. It 
is encouraging that the Big Three faced 
the issues dividing them. The wedge 
splitting the Americans and British 
from the Russians is basically disagree- 
ment over “what constitutes a democ- 
racy?” Meantime, Australia’s Foreign 
Minister Herbert Evatt has emerged 
as spokesman for the smaller nations 
and Britain’s Dominions. He contends 
that decisions of the Big Five should be 
submitted for discussion and amend- 
ment to all of the nations that fought the 
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Argentina packed already crowded jails, arrested notables who defied Peron. 
Arrests followed plot by Gen. Rawson to overthrow dictatorship. Before arrests, 


250,000 Buenos Aires citizens demonstrated. Poster quotes former President 
Roque Saenz Pena: “My party is my country; my book is the constitution.” 


SENIOR 


We Crack Down on Nazis 

What Happened: Are we really purg- 
ing Germany of Nazi domination? The 
issue came to a head when General 
George S. Patton, Jr., chief of the Mili- 
tary Government in Bavaria, said: “Far 
too much fuss has been made regarding 
denazification of Germany.” He com- 
pared Nazism to a Democratic-Repub- 
lican election fight in the United States, 
expressed the opinion that we should 
show “the German people what grand 
fellows we are.” 

Rebuked by General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Patton hastily withdrew his 
previous remarks. He was then put on 
the carpet by Eisenhower. The Su- 
preme Commander must be convinced 
that Patton is capable of carrying out 
the job. 

Meanwhile, General Eisenhower or- 
dered all German business and civil 
government to purge itself of Nazi man- 
agers and supervisors. They may be 
employed only as common laborers. 

A 48-point proclamation released by 
the Allied Control Council outlaws the 
Nazi party; prohibits racial and religious 
discrimination; announces the com- 
plete dissolution of all German armed 
forces, the Gestapo, the General Staff, 
veterans organizations and “clubs . . . 
which serve to keep alive the military 
tradition.” It asserts Allied control over 
the whole German economy. All Ger- 
man education, and legislation gener- 
ally, are to be subject to Allied super- 
vision. 

What's Behind It: We fought and 
won the war to get rid of Hitlerism. 
Now we must carry out this policy ef- 
ficiently and ruthlessly. 


France May Go Socialist 

What Happened: In France, the pre- 
liminary bouts are over. The Big Fight 
is about to begin. The “preliminaries” 
are the cantonal (county) elections. 
The Big Fight will be the national elec- 
tions which begin next Sunday. 

Results of the nationwide balloting 
for Councils General (local legislative 
bodies) showed the Socialists to be way 
up front, the Communists at a standstill, 
and the Moderates and Rightists at the 
losing end. 

What’s Behind It: In the national 
elections, France may follow the course 
set by Socialist Britain. 
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EVENT 


Internationa: 
Lord Haw Haw (William Joyce) notorious 
British traitor who broadcast propa- 
ganda for the Nazis, was found guilty of 
high treason and condemned to death. 


MacArthur Gets Orders 


What Happened: General MacArthur 
will carry out policy, not make it. Who 
will make occupation policy for Japan 
was thrashed out in a three-hour Sen- 
ate debate over the confirmation of 
Dean Acheson as Under Secretary of 
State. Approving the nomination by 69 
to 1, the Senate showed its satisfaction 
with the stand taken by Mr. Acheson 
that “the occupation forces are the in- 
struments of policy and not the determi- 
nants of policy.” 

Objectives of our policy are: (1) 
complete demobilization of Japan’s army 
and navy and destruction of the military 
system; (2) abolition of heavy war in- 
dustries; (3) collection of reparations 
from Nippon’s overseas investments; 
(4) dissolution of the huge industrial 
and banking combinations that con- 
trolled trade and industry; (5) the 
rights of free speech, press and as- 
sembly. 

General MacArthur dug into his job 
with new orders carrying out this policy. 
Japan will not be allowed either to ex- 
port or import goods, the government's 
news monopoly will be smashed, and 
the Imperial armed forces stripped of 
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food and clothing reserves as well as 
arms and equipment. 

From the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in London issued the report that 
Russia was not satisfied with American 
policy in Japan. The Soviet Union asks 
an Allied control commission for Japan, 
similar to the one directing German 
occupation. President Truman quickly 
denied that in earlier talks the Soviet 
Union had opposed our independent 
control of Japan. The other Allies were 
encouraged to offer suggestions as to 
occupation policy, said the President, 
but U. S. policies will govern in the 
event of differences. 

What's Behind It: Quarrels between 
the State Department and the Supreme 
Allied Commander or among the Allies 
make the Japanese a little less certain 
that they lost the war. 


Jobs and Jobless Pay 


What Happened: Just as strikes log- 
jammed industry's reconversion plans, 
the House walked out on President 
Truman’s unemployment compensation 
bill. The bill would have raised maxi- 
mum benefits to $25 for 26 weeks. 

The compromise measure passed by 
the Senate extended benefits for 26 
weeks, but at the State-established 
rates. Then the House Ways and Means 
Committee balked at going even that 
far, shelved the bill “indefinitely.” 

Most of the Committee members 
pointed to the growing strike wave as 
their reason for sidetracking the bill. 
They want “more concrete information 
as to what the unemployment situation 
is to be during the reconversion period.” 
President Truman called a conference 
of the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, suggested that 
the committee again consider unem- 
ployment compensation bills. 

The Administration may also have to 
use aggressive tactics for its Full Em- 
ployment bill. Both in the Senate and 
in the House, Republicans are making 
an all-out attack on the jobs-for-all 
measure. They are offering many 
amendments to cut the amount the 
Government could spend in assuring 
full employment. 

What’s Behind It: Opposition to 
these measures is coming mainly from a 
majority of Republicans and the South- 
ern Democrats. 
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Atomic Bomb Debate 


What Happened: Shall the secret of 
the atomic bomb be shared with Rus- 
sia? The question caused a heated de- 
bate in the Cabinet, with Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace sparkplugging the 
affirmative side. President Truman later 
said that he would listen to the recom- 
mendations of his Cabinet and Congress, 
but the final decision would be up to 
him alone. 

Four bills dealing with the future of 
the bomb have been introduced in 
Congress, three in the Senate, one in 
the House. 

What's Behind It: If we reveal the 
secret it would prove that our sup- 
port of internationalism is not just 
empty words. Army and Navy men head 
the group who think we should keep the 
secret until we have perfected a defense 
against the bomb. 


Building Restrictions 


What Happened: Reconversion Di- 
rector John W. Snyder has fired the 
starting gun for the building construc- 
tion race. On October 15, all wartime 
restrictions on private building will be 
lifted. The long pent-up demand for 
new houses will be satisfied. 

OPA Administrator Chester Bowles 
is worried. A building “boom” will lead 
to serious inflation. He asks authority 
to put ceiling prices on all new houses. 

What's Behind It: Peacetime build- 
ing construction can provide more jobs 
than any other single source. But if 
prices are too high no one will buy them. 
Meny veterans have been unable to 
take advantage of the G. I. Bill of Rights 
home loan provision because prices are 
so high. 


St. Louls Star-Times 


Still Out in the Open 





Shall we have compulsor 


A Pro and Con Debate on the National High School Debate Tor 


Yes, Says Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War 


WICE in a quarter century we 
have entered a world war late 
in the day, inadequately prepared 
for immediate combat, with the 
battle tide flowing strong against 
those whom we joined. Twice our 
tremendous strength in men and 
capacity swung into action pon- 
derously and slowly and crushingly 
to break the enemy drive. 

Should we return to our military 
lethargy, the gangsters will attack 
us first, directly in our homeland. Never again will we be 
given years of warning or be attacked on our farthest fron- 
tier. The mistake of leaving us to the last will not be re- 
peated. Our proved balance of power will make us the 
first victim. 

No one nation can enforce the peace single-handed. We 
have laid the structure for the world organization necessary 
to keep the peace. But we cannot sit back and wait for uni- 
versal peace to descend on us. Justice for all does not mean 
security for all. Aggressors are not open to conviction or 
persuasion on the arguments of the case. Force is the only 
argument they recognize. ‘ 


Harris-Ewing 


Armed Strength to Back Up Decisions 


If we want to be sure that the proposed world organiza- 
tion is not to become a word-mongering body, its members 
must be ready to use their armed strength to back up its 
decisions. Thus self-interest and world responsibility de- 
mand that we plan a permanent military establishment, ade- 
quate to handle any possible emergency, ready to strike 
quickly and powerful enough to subdue any aggressor. 

Every means of polling public opinion indicates that an 
overwhelming majority of our citizens favor universal mili- 
tary training. Few oppose it in principle. But some urge its 
incorporation into our educational system, rather than a 
program under which all men of a certain age will be sub- 
ject to call for a year of intensive military training, followed 
by enrollment in the reserve. 

Military training does have a place in the schogl. But 


fitness for national detense demands more than classroom’ 


or gymnasium can give. Its techniques and skills are for 
use in the field and can be learned adequately only in the 
field. Disciplined cooperation between masses of men cannot 
be taught to small groups out of textbooks. It is both a 
science and a manner of life that can become a part of the 
individual only through uninterrupted application and ex- 
ercise over an extended period. The school can supplement 


universal military training. But the school alone is an in- 
adequate substitute for it. 

In size and cost, nevertheless, our permanent military 
establishment must be the minimum necessary for its task. 
If we follow the militarist path and disrupt our domestic 
economy to support a mammoth war machine, peace will 
have little merit over war. 

We can if we choose make this country an armed camp 
by maintaining our present vast military establishment and 
thus be in a position to defeat any combination of power 
that might confront us. The staggering financial burden 
might not bankrupt us. But it would mean the concentration 
of all our effort on a nonproductive structure, the conscrip- 
tion of our young men from civilian life for an indefinite 
period, the subordination of home life to garrison duty. And 
we would live in fear of militarism at home. No one wants 
that. 


Most Efficient Alternative 


Universal military training is the efficient alternative. It 
meets General Marshall's proposal for a peacetime military 
establishment no larger than is necessary to meet normal 
peacetime needs; one which could be reinforced in time of 
emergency by organized units from a citizen army reserve; 
one which would give citizen soldiers opportunity to ac- 
quire practical experience through temporary active service, 
and to rise by successive steps to any rank for which they 
can qualify. 

The idea is not new. George Washington had it in mind 
when he wrote: 

“It may be laid down as a primary position and the basis 
of our system that every citizen who enjoys the protection of 
a free government owes not only a portion of his property 
but even of his personal services to the defense of it.” 


(Concluded on page 16, column 1) 





WHAT STUDENTS SAID FOR COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOLASTIC 
INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION POLL 


. “We would be prepared for another war, if it comes.” 

. “Military training would benefit the boys’ health and teach 
them discipline.” 

. “The boys fighting this war have done their part and it is up 
to us, the younger ones, to rebuild and protect the world.” 

. “After the war there may be a depression and there ought 
to be some provision for boys who can't get jobs.” 

. “When a boy graduates from high school, he may not have 
decided what he wants to do. This training might help him 
make a better choice, and it would be good training for 
community life.” 
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military training! 


0), Says Robert M. Hutchins, President, University of Chicago 


Anybody who opposes the plan 
of the Army and Navy for universal 
military training in peacetime must 
run the risk of being charged with 
opposing national security, health, 
morals and democracy. Universal 
military training is the new patent 
medicine which will automatically 
confer all these benefits upon us; 
and without universal military 

ulerwood & Underwood training we cannot hope to achieve 
any of them. 

Universal military training will not promote national se- 
curity, health, morals or democracy; on the contrary, it will 
weaken or destroy them. If we want national security, health, 
morals and democracy, we should keep universal military 
training out of this country, and get rid of it, if possible, 
in the rest of the world. - 

Universal military training is scheduled to begin at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen and to last one year. Can it 
be supposed that after sixteen or seventeen years of un- 
healthy, immoral and undemocratic life, young men can be 
made just the opposite by the armed forces in one year? If 
we want health, morals and democracy, we shall have to 
start earlier and do more, and we may at least raise the 
question whether the Army and Navy are the best agencies 
we could select to educate our youth in the habits we want 
them to have. 


Does the Army Build Health or Morals? 


Take health. The Army and Navy are certainly not going 
to accept young men who are physically unfit. The Army 
and Navy are fighting forces, not health resorts. The Sur- 
geon General reported, for the year 1941, that 43 per cent 
of the million men who had been examined under the 
Selective Service Act were physically unfit for general mili- 
tary duty and 28 per cent for any military duty: Thus the 
group which needs the alleged health benefits of universal 
wilitary training most would not be permitted to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

Nor does military training inevitably improve the health ot 
those trained. It is notorious that the incidence of psychiatric 
disorders has skyrocketed in the Army, not only in remote 
posts abroad or on the battlefields, but in the camps in this 
country. Many men, it is true, respond favorably to the 
regular hours, substantial food and outdoor life that go along 
with military training. Many others are broken by the herd- 
ing, the impersonality, and the lack of privacy which char- 
acterize army life. To say that such men are weaklings and 
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ought to be made to “take it” is to put a premium on rough- 
ness and toughness, to elevate the heavyweight prizefighter 
into the model for American youth. 

What I have said about health is equally true of morals. 
This is certainly the first time in history that it has ever been 
seriously argued that barrack-room life is improving to the 
young. 

Whether military training is morally beneficial depends 
on what we mean by morality. The essence of morality is 
choice—free, independent choice. Geraniums, infants and 
idiots are not regarded as moral or immoral; they cannot 
make choices. Nowhere is a man so far removed from mak- 
ing choices as in the Army. 


Not a Democratic Way of Life 


A soldier is not merely prevented from making moral 
choices; he is prevented even from choosing which pair of 
shoes he will wear. He is not taught self-discipline; he is 
trained to obey orders. The proper object of military train- 
ing is, and must be, to train men to fight. I think it is gen- 
erally admitted that German military training achieves this 
object. It is generally thought, however, that the bene- 
ficiaries of German military training are neither very good 
men nor very good democrats. 

Militarism and democracy have always been opposed in 
history. They are also opposed in theory. You cannot put 
together a system which requires blind obedience with one 
which presupposes independent, individual action. A democ- 
racy must have military forces, and in those forces, obedience 
must prevail and personal aims must be sacrificed. But a 
democracy which embraces a military system as training for 
democracy is digging its own grave. 

If universal military training can be justified, it can be 

(Concluded on page 16, column 2) 





WHAT STUDENTS SAID AGAINST COMPUL- 
SORY MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOLASTIC 
INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION POLL 


. “Big armies are open invitations to future warfare.” 

. “Militarization of the youth of America might bring about 
conditions like Germany's. We've done fine, so far, without 
compulsory service in peacetime; let's keep America free!” 

. “lt would be time, effort, and money wasted, unless we are 
going to stay in war. Ways of warfare change and, after a 
few years, those whe had been trained would have to be 
trained over again — if they weren't already over age 

, cae inaent dente ed aeath weal taladion: aitty Go -ofendion 
of many boys.” 

. “This country is supposed to be a land of freedom and liberty. 
1 can’t see any freedom in compulsory service of any kind.” 
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Yes, Says Robert P. Patterson 


(Continued from page 14) 


Under universal military training, young men would be 
called for one year — got to active service or garrison duty, 
but to learn the principles of shooting straight, of living in 
the field, of scouting, patrolling and entrenching, the how, 
when and where of hitting the enemy at his weak point. 
Those unchanging essentials, the same today as a century 
ago, can be grasped in a year’s course. The young men will 
have learned the fundamentals of military science and an 
adequate proficiency in a specialized branch. And they will 
return home, not necessarily professional soldiers, but re- 
serves qualified for any emergency. 


Military Preparedness Is Not Militarism 


Militarism can find no root in such a program. For us 
military preparedness is a weapon to be used by a demo- 
cratic people for defense and security. Militarism controls 
the people. Military preparedness is controlled by the people. 
Military training no more leads to militarism than fire in- 
surance to arson. 

The most persistent objection arises from vague fears of 
its social and moral effects. In every activity comprising 
masses of men there is a possible danger of coarsening the 
spiritual fiber, lowering the moral common denominator 
of those engaged in it. European militarism in its extreme 
form certainly degraded and brutalized both its subjects 
and adherents. If that danger were certain for us, or even 
probable, the evil would outweigh the good and none would 
seriously propose that we take the chance. But there need 
be no risk. 


Development of American Tradition 


Universal military training in its entirety will be the 
creation of the American people, or it will not exist. Only 
they, by their consent, can establish it. And only they, by 
their support, can assure its continuance. What it becomes 
and what manner of men it develops will be under their 
control. 

The American people at any time can correct or expand 
or abolish the program. Or, should they so will, it can be 
woven into the texture of American life, as progressive and 
wholesome as any other part of the national scene. Its char- 
acter and product will be their responsibility. 

Only the aggressor nations, a minority of the world, have 
any reason to fear a strong United States. Peace-loving na- 
tions fear a weak United States. Their confidence in our 
military power can be the firmest base for peace. 


Reprinted by permission from Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Pictured among basic infantry P are b ka, flame 
thrower, 105 mm. infantry howitzer, 81 mm. mortar, cal. 30 heavy 
machine gun, Browning automatic rifle, cal. 30 light machine gun, 
cal. 50 machine gun, 60mm. mortar, automatic pistol, cal. 45 
pistol, tommy gun, bayonet, hand grenades, rifle grenade and 
launcher, cal. 30 carbine, M-1 rifle, sniper rifle. 














No, Says Robert M. Hutchins 


(Continued from page 15) 


justified. only by reason of military necessity. We can go 
further and say that if we have to have a very large standing 
army after the war, conscription is the democratic way to get 
it. Of course, if we have to have a very large standing army 
after the war we have lost the war. We will have failed in 
our principal object, which was not merely to repel the as- 
sault of the Germans and the Japanese, but to organize a 
world free from fear. We are hardly free from fear if we are 
afraid that we must have, in addition to regular troops, a 
million boys a year being trained to fight. 


Old Men and New Weapons 


We are told that peacetime conscription is not concerned 
with the next few years, but with wars that may come thirty 
or forty years from now. If that is right, we shall be training 
men now to fight when they are forty-eight, or fifty-eight 
years old. They will be obsolescent then, also their training 
and their weapons. 

General Charles de Gaulle, in The Army of the Future, 
published in 1934, argues that under modern conditions of 
military action and equipment, “the era of picked soldiers 
and selected crews has arrived.” Conscription, he adds, was 
“a costly conception . . . and an emergency conception,” 
suitable “when armament consisted of a single type of port- 
able weapon and a single kind of gun.” 

History is on the side of General de Gaulle. There is no 
evidence that conscription protects countries from sudden 
attack, as witness France and Poland in this war. There is 
not even any evidence that conscription helps countries win 
wars. England, without peacetime conscription, has won 
every time out in a general war; France, with it, has won 
seven and lost five. 


Scientific Mobilization Is Real Problem 


The greatest problem of this war has not been the mobili- 
zation of millions of soldiers; it has been the mobilization of 
scientific research and industrial production. It is safe to 
assume that the greatest problem of the next war will be the 
same, and that if we must be constantly prepared for war, 
it is upon science, labor and industry that the burden ought 
to fall. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals commit the United States 
to membership in an international organization devoted to 
the maintenance of universal peace. Proposal Number Four 
of the Principles commits the United States to refraining 
from “the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the organization.” But peacetime con- 
scription in the United States would be the greatest threat 
of force ever devised. If it costs us our fellow men’s faith 
in our intentions, it may prove the greatest obstacle to dur- 
able peace. 

The proposal to fasten universal military training on the 
United States is a militaristic proposal to establish here the 
kind of system from which millions of immigrants fled to this 
country. 


Reprinted by permission from Colliers. 
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The autumn forest fires of today take 
fewer lives than the holocaust of ‘71. 


NOTE: STEWART HOLBROOK, author of this ex- 
citing description of a great and fatal forest fire, is an 
authority on forestry, lumbering, and conservation. His 
book, Burning an Empire, published by Macmillan -in 
1943, points out the need for conserving our remain- 
ing great stands of timber. 


N a logging camp where I worked twenty-odd years ago 
} was a remarkably fine chronicler of the woods named 
John Cameron. In his halt century in timber from Maine to 
Oregon he had seen a good many things, among them events 
of the first importance in America’s oldest industry — lum 
ber — the effects of some of which are being felt today by 
Americans who know nothing of the causes. 


John Cameron was almost immemorially old and grizzled, 
but durable, a lignum vitae man. He was squat and solid, 
and his face and neck were tanned and seamed by the sun 
and by winds that had blown upon him all the way trom 
the Penobscot to the Columbia. He wore a beard like Gen 
eral Grant's. Moreover, John was a man as careful of his 
facts as he was of the figures of logs which he set down 
on his scale sheets. I came to have great faith in his memory 
of past events, a memory which both time and no little 
research have proved to have been honest and accurate. 

Sitting in camp, while winds howled through the tower- 
ing Douglas fir and the rain came down like bullets, | 
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used to look into the fire of the barrel-stove and do my best 
to keep John telling of his life in the timber. The fact that 
he was a marked man sat lightly on his shoulders, although 
he was conscious of the distinction. For you must know that 
John Cameron was a survivor of the Great Peshtigo Disaster, 
words that are spoken with capitals by those who know 
the significance of Peshtigo. 

This disaster, one of the greatest in American history, oc- 
curred in October seventy-four years ago, and through a 
fate so ironic that perverse gods must have arranged it, is 
known hardly to one American in ten thousand. 

The time was 1871. The scene was Peshtigo, a booming 
lumber town in northeast Wisconsin which stood on both 
sides of the swift Peshtigo River that flowed southeast to 


- enter Lake Michigan’s Green Bay, six miles distant. A nar- 


row-gauge railroad connected the town with its port, called 
Peshtigo Harbor, whence lumber and woodenware products 
were shipped to Chicago at the far southern end of the big 
lake. The town of close to two thousand people had been 
built up quickly around the sawmill and factory of the 
Peshtigo Company, a wealthy concern headed by the emi- 
nent William B. Ogden of Chicago, with Isaac Stephenson 
of Marinette second in command. The company employed, 
in camps and mills, no fewer than 800 men. 

Remote as Peshtigo was from the rest of the world in 
1871, it was soon to have direct mail connection with Chi- 
cago. The Chicago & North Western was building through 
from Fort Howard (now West Green Bay) to Menominee, 
Michigan. Large gangs of men were slashing through the 
woods, clearing the right-of-way, and incidentally planting 
the means of destruction, not only of Peshtigo and all it 
contained, but also of a vast empire of timber. For the 
railroad builders at that time made the slash (the debris 
of their clearing operations) into long piles and set them 
on fire, leaving them unattended to burn as they would 

The town was lively with transient labor, with newly 
arrived settlers, and with drummers for everything from 
saws and axes to Dr. Perry Davis’ Painkiller, “Friend of 
Man & Beast.” The forest began right at Peshtigo’s village 
limits and ran west and north — how far, no man knew ex- 
cept timber cruisers and Indians — broken by several nat- 
ural clearings in a hardwood area a few miles from Pesh- 





tigo. These clearings, where farmers already had taken root, 
were known as the Upper, the Middle, and the Lower Sugar 
Bush. 

The village had a roomy schoolhouse. There were a num- 
ber of stores, including one of a druggist who read many 
books and would lend them to literates. Thus the village 
was taking on a permanent form, with a likely future. And 
to top its civic pride and dignity, Luther B. Noyes had just 
started the Marinette and Peshtigo Eagle, a weekly paper 
as large as a small blanket. 

Editor Noyes started publication in June of 1871, just in 
time to cover the biggest story the paper was ever to know. 
But there were a few preliminary items ahead of the Big 
Story, many of them having a direct bearing on it. On 
September 9 the Eagle noted that “Mulligan’s brigade of 
choppers, axes in hand, armed and equipped as the rail- 
road authorities direct, 32 strong . . . passed this place on 
Saturday . . . for the north side of the river, to clear for 
the railroad.” On the 16th the paper noted “. . . heavy fires 
northeast of the village (Peshtigo) in the woods.” Mulli- 
gan’s brigade was doing its work. 

The woods around Peshtigo, and indeed much of the 
woods of Wisconsin and Michigan as well, were ready for 
fire. A drought lay on the land from early May through 
September, with only one rain, “a smart shower” on July 8, 
to break it. A contemporary said that the very atmosphere 
seemed to pant, and everything along Green Bay was 
parched and cracked. The swamps of tamarack and the 
marshes of cedar were “black, dry and cheerless.” Continu- 
ous small forest fires throughout September had destroyed 
the one telegraph line into the region. But in those days 
little or no heed was paid to fires in the woods unless and 
until they actually threatened personal property. Such were 
the weather conditions at the end of September. 

On the 8th of October, Peshtigo awoke to find a copper 
sun in the sky, and a village that lay baked and sultry in 
an autumn heat such as no man, red or white, could remem- 
ber. The air was deathly still. Flocks of birds were seen to 
form and fly away, but not one made a sound of any kind. 
By noon the sun disappeared entirely, and a strange yel- 
low half-light, coming from no visible source and ghastly 
in its effect on men and things, lighted the sawdust streets 
and plank sidewalks and made the swift, silent waters of 
the Peshtigo River look bilious. 

The afternoon wore on, hot and silent— and smoky 
enough to make eyes run. Suppertime saw black and white 
ashes drifting through screenless windows and getting into 
the food. When night closed down over the village in the 
forest, folks could plainly see a sullen red over the treetops 
to the southwest. The smoke thickened. John Cameron, in 
from a cruise of timber, sat on the steps of the company’s 
boarding house and at about nine o'clock thought he could 
hear a new noise in the night, a low moaning, soft, deep. 
far-off, that gradually changed to a sullen roar. Cameron 
had heard big winds in his time, and big cataracts, too, but 
nothing like this sound that was now welling up, back 
there in the big timber. 

The wind rose for a few moments, rustling the trees 
that still stood in the village. Then it fell, and there was 
silence again. except for that deep, steady roar, far off to 


the southwest. Or, Cameron began to wonder, was it far off? 

As he peered into the night that seemed to be growing 
lighter by the minute, John Cameron saw a whirling slab 
of fire come hurtling out of nowhere and drop fair into the 
sawdust street. He brushed his streaming eyes, but this slab 
of fire was no illusion. It was followed by another and an- 
other. Cameron yelled a long incoherent cry. More fire 
rained down. 

In a flash, it seemed, the splintered pine sidewalks of 
Peshtigo were blazing. Startled men and women crowded 
onto doorsteps. The top of a house leaped with sudden 
flame. There came a crashing and deep booming from the 
surrounding forest, while underneath all was a steady roar 
that was greater than Niagara’s. Now a deer, wide-eyed 
and shaking, flitted out of the forest and stood stock still 
in the midst of town dogs who whimpered and sniffed but 
made no attempt to attack the wild creature. Down the 
street trotted a legion of housecats, pausing to look at what 
was behind them. In less than five minutes all hell rode 
into town on the back of a rising hurricane. 

It was a seething, searing hell, and the hurricane it was 
riding traveled almost as fast as light itself. It swept in so 
suddenly that no man could say for certain what happened 
in the next few moments. What is assuredly and horribly 
known is that some forty men, their senses blown away.in 
that first blast of flame, rushed into the company’s boarding 
house and then and there were burned to cinders. 

Others ran to the bridge that crossed the river, and there 
ran headlong into people from the other side of town. Hu- 
man beings, horses, cows, wagons, met in the middle of the 
bridge. Now the structure itself began to burn. Here was 
tragic confusion, a frantic, struggling mass. Some were tram- 
pled, others went overboard in the crush, to fall into the 
river where they must swim, or drown. Now the big saw- 
mill, by the east end of the bridge, started burning like a 
vast furnace. The very logs in the mill pond began to smoke, 
then to light up with flame. 

John Cameron and many others were fleeing down the 
east bank of the river below the dam, where many drowned 
and others lived it out. On the way they saw things they 
never forgot. Never. They saw horses and cattle, and men 
and women, stagger a brief moment over the smoking saw- 
dust streets, then go down to burn brightly like so many 
flares of pitch-pine. 

The river was truly the safest place in Peshtigo that 
night, and even the river wasn’t too safe. Clingir g to a log 
in the water young Amelia Slaughter, aged nine, watched 
while Peshtigo burned on both banks and the river filled 
with human beings and animals, wallowing, swimming, 
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rearing, bellowing, shouting. She saw Mrs. Heidenworth 


struggling and apparently drowning; then, grasping the long 
horn of a passing cow, towed out of sight and to safety. 

Down past the refugees in the river a burning log floated 
swiftly; presently came more logs, all afire and hissing as 
they moved — a swift, steady procession of danger and often 
of death, for the plunging logs knocked people off their 
legs and into the water, stunned them, then went on, flam- 
ing and hissing like some special engines of destruction 
turned loose by the fire devils who seemed to have taken 
charge of Peshtigo. A bit later, little Amelia heard a roar, 
and felt a concussion of air that nearly stunned her. It was 
the factory going up in a tremendous explosion. Out of the 
factory came a torrent of fire in the shape of thousands of 
blazing buckets and tubs and shingles which tore through 
the night like small meteors and fell everywhere like rain. 

. Between nine and ten o'clock the entire town of Pesh- 
tigo was wiped clean. 

Peshtigo was merely the fire-center that night. The flames 
had taken a ghastly toll there, but fire had also devastated 
the Sugar Bush districts, and swept on north, leaping the 
broad Menominee River and rushing on into Michigan, de- 
stroying the settlement of Birch Creek. Nor was this all. 
New Franken and Robinsonville, on the long lean penin- 
sula formed of Brown, Kewanee, and Door counties, had 
been destroyed. The same fire roared into New Brussels and 
Little Sturgeon. 

Three months later a sort of official death list was made 
up. Six hundred had died in Peshtigo; one hundred and 
twenty died in the Lower Sugar Bush, seventy-five in the 
Middle, sixty in the Upper. The total dead on the Peninsula 
was seventy-five; and at Birch Creek, Michigan, twenty- 
two. The toll on isolated homesteads, and at logging camps 
and trappers’ cabins was set at two hundred. All of these 
were not “probable” but certain deaths, a minimum figure 
which totalled up to 1,152. It was the greatest toll taken 
by a single forest fire in the United States. Of forest land, 
the flames swept 1,280,000 acres, a veritable empire of 
timber. 

Rain began talling on October 9 — just twenty-four hours 
too late to be of much help. On the 14th of October the 
Eagle came out with a Fire Extra. It was a single sheet, 
about one quarter the size of the usual blanket-size format, 
printed on both sides. Editor Noyes apologized for this 
tabloid, saying it was due to the fact that his paper supply 
had not arrived from Chicago; Chicago, so he had heard 
rumored by a man on a passing steamboat, had had a fire 
of its own. 

Editor Noyes’ “rumor” about Chicago, of course, was fact. 
At approximately the same time that fire swept into Pesh- 
tigo on the night of the eighth, the notorious cow kicked 
over the celebrated lantern of the immortal Mrs. O'Leary 
in the big city at the foot of the lake. While Jolin Cameron 
and other citizens were fleeing to the Peshtigo River, 
residents of Chicago’s South Side were fighting to cross the 
bridges to the north side of its river. The Chicago Fire went 
directly into history, and ultimately into the movies. 

Chicago got virtually all the publicity. Yet only about 
two hundred lives were lost in Chicago. And I doubt 
gravely that the destruction of property in the city was so 
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great a loss to the United States as was the laying waste ol 
more than one and a quarter millions acres of timber land 
The world immediately heard of Chicago's loss. Troops came 
to keep order. Relief trains rolled in. Everything came to 
the blackened city as quickly and as bountifully as is the 
custom of America in disasters. 

It was six weeks, however, before even Harper's Weekly. 
the news-magazine of the time, learned of the horror that 
had swept through the Wisconsin backwoods; then it de- 
voted many pages of text and woodcuts to depicting the 
disaster. But the big city held the spotlight, for Americans 
apparently cannot get excited over more than one disaster 
at a time. When I talked with six survivors of Peshtigo, in 
1942, all were bitter about Chicago. “Nobody in the United 
States,” vowed one old lady, who had clung to a log in the 
river that night, “ever heard of the Peshtigo Fire.” This is not 
quite true, but it is almost true. Even in Wisconsin few 
school children or college men and women seem yet to have 
heard of it. 

On November 18, five weeks after the fire, Editor Noyes 
was moved to note that winter had struck hard on the 
heels of the disaster. “As the blasts of winter howl a requiem 
over the ruins of Peshtigo,” he wrote in the Eagle, “the 
survivors will hear in imagination the hissing, crackling 
flames, the roar of the tornado like that of an earthquake 
and mingled with the terrific din the helpless wail of the 
innocents who yielded up their lives as the storm went 
howling and shrieking by.” 

The tragedy of it was that the innocents had died in 
vain. Not then, nor for many years, were the American 
people ready to do anything to prevent disasters like that 
at Peshtigo. Peshtigo, indeed, was simply Wisconsin’s first 
great forest fire. It was the greatest in loss of life, but in 
the area damaged cannot be compared with the 3,000,000 
acre fire which swept the state one day and night in 1894 
In that year, too, the Hinckley fire in Minnesota took 415 
lives in the timber. In 1910, forest fires in Minnesota, Mon 
tana, and Idaho killed more than one hundred fire fighters 
and forty-two civilians, and removed an immense forest 
The Moose Lake and Cloquet forest fires, also in Minnesota. 
took close to 600 lives one night in 1918. 

It was as a result of the fires of 1910 — forty years after 
Peshtigo — that the United States really began to give 
serious consideration to the protection of her forests. That 
the protection is still far from adequate is to be seen in 
these national statistics: forest fires in the United States to 
day average 172,000 yearly, and they burn up the bette: 
part of 36,000,000 acres of forest each year. As late as 1933 
a forest fire in Oregon took but one life yet destroyed 
twelve billion feet of timber — enough to have supplied the 
lumber needs of the entire United States in that year. 

This ghastly waste goes on year after year, in spite of 
the finest forest fire control agencies in the world — those 
of the federal forest service, the various state forestry ‘de- 
partments, and many private associations and patrols. These 
agencies are doing fine work in the quick detection of 
fires and in their suppression. What we need, what we must 
have, is more prevention. 





Reprinted by permission of The Amerwan Schotar magazine 
and the author. 
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The world in one small room... 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


MILY DICKINSON, writing in the late 1800s, was a sort 

of hidden spring from which gushed the type of poetry 
we later called “new.” But William Butler Yeats, who died in 
1939 at the age of 73, did as much as any other poet to 
control the course of that stream, and to renew the strength 
of its currents. 

Emily, you will remember, was a recluse. Not so Yeats. 
Identifying himself with his countrymen in the “Young 
Ireland” society, Yeats was a poet who wrote “out loud.” 
What he produced was deliberately Irish. In his second book, 
The Rose, he says: 


“Know, that I would accounted be 
True brother of a company 
That sang, to sweeten Ireland’s wrong, 
Ballad and story, rann and song ..” 


Yeats’ “company” in this movement toward a Celtic revival 
were the dramatist, John Millington Synge, Lady Gregory, 
and George Moore, the novelist. Their goal was a national 
drama and a type of poetry which, although written in 
English, would retain the Irish temperament. 

The poetry of this early period of Yeats’ is dim, other 
worldly. It has a pearly gray tone, an atmosphere of dream. 
Its images are delicate, pastel, shifting. It lives in the world 
of faery and of Celtic myth. 

If you are just beginning to know Yeats, you might do 
well to read first some of these poems — “The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree,” “The Pity of Love,” “The Lover Tells of the Rose 
in His Heart,” the beautiful “When You Are Old,” and the 
haunting “Everlasting Voices,” — for they contain as much 
music as can be caught in words. The lyric mood surrounds 
the reader. Little thought disturbs the surface of their limpid 
calm. Yeats described them when he wrote: 


“I made my song a Coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies . . .” 


But it was not long betore the poet decided to cast off his 
coat of elaborate, fanciful rhetoric. 

Tightening his meters, discarding much of the old im- 
agery, deepening the intellectual and emotional content otf 
his work, the Yeats of 1919 was able to write: 


The Wild Swans at Coole 


The trees are in their autumn beauty, 
* The woodland paths are dry, 


AS 


\ 


i ~y i 


Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine-and-fifty swans. 


The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away? 


This poem has a cleanliness and clearness almost mathe- 
matical, perhaps because of the exactness of description — 
“nine-and-fifty swans,” “nineteenth autumn.” And do vou 
notice the more everyday tone? 

Yeats’ last poetry, although it mirrors an old mans dis- 
content with a world of change, is his best. Ever a subscriber 
to “the fascination of what's difficult,” he labored tor per- 
fection. In “Adam’s Curse,” Yeats tells us what hard work 
poetry-writing can be. It is better, he says, to: 


“Scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 
Like an old pauper, in all kinds of weather; 
For to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these . . .” 


Yeats’ work was not wasted, tor many critics consider hin 
our greatest modern poet. 


“The Wild Swans at Coole” is reprinted by permission o! The 
Macmillan’ Company, publishers of the Collected Poems of 
William Butler Yeats 
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THE JOKE'S ON YOU 


By LEONARD A. PARIS . 


Don't be like 
Professor Gillian; 
ell a story right 


‘g AM reminded,” said Professor Gillian, all blue serge 
paunch and gold watch-chain, “of the two Irishmen —* 

A mighty groan arose involuntarily in the throats of the 
250 seniors who were gathered for the annual planning 
banquet. By a great effort of the will, aided by stern glances 
from the class sponsor, the 250 seniors managed to subdue 
heir groans, or disguise them as clearings of the throat. 

“— named Pat and Mike,” continued Professor Gillian. Ot 
course, of course. There were always two Irishmen, and they 
were always named Pat and Mike, and their outrageous 
iffairs were always the subject of Professor Gillian’s opening 
remarks. It had been that way since the year One, when the 
portly professor was rumored to have begun his teaching 
career, and it would be that way till the year One Million. 
world without end, amen. 

Boredom set in at once, not to be banished until the good 
Professor had sat down. Yet it wasn’t that Professor Gillian’s 
stories were so bad — it was just that he didn’t know how to 
tell them. He knew that a funny story or anecdote can win 
wudience sympathy, but he didn’t know how to tell a joke. 

It didn’t really matter that his stories always concerned 
Pat and Mike. Those two worthy gentlemen have been the 
subject of many a successful story. The professor might have 
told about the time Pat got mad at Mike for blocking his 
way as he carried hods up a ladder. “Out of me way, ye 
blatherskite!” he shouted in a temper. 

Mike straightened up angrily and cried, “Who said that?” 

Regretting his outburst, Pat said jokingly: “Shakespeare!” 

“Why the dur-r-rty no-good,” Mike retorted. “I'll teach 
him to call me names.” 

“Oh, oh, Mike!” Pat cautioned. “You shouldn't talk that 
way about Shakespeare. He’s dead.” 

“Ogh, the poor lad,” answered Mike, chastened. “Faith, 
and I didn’t even know he was sick.” 

Yes, it’s an old story. If it clicks, it clicks because the 
narrator knows Pat and Mike thoroughly, can actually assume 
their roles for a moment. 

Actually, the choice of the story isn’t half so important as 
the manner of telling it. You can choose the oldest, most 
worm-eaten chestnut in Joe Miller's joke book, and if you 
know how to put it across, it will bring down the house. 
Radio comedians are proving this every day. 

There are a few things to steer away from, of course. 
Avoid: 

1. Long, complicated stones involving many characters 
and changes of scene 
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2. Stories which might offend any religious or racial 
group, or which contain personal reflections on any person 
in your audience. 

3. Two-line “He-She” jokes. No characterization is pos- . 
sible in these stories. They are over almost before they have 
begun. You will find it easier to tell a story with some 
build-up. 

4. Stories involving dialects you cannot imitate. 

5. Stories without point, or with a point not easily and 
quickly grasped. Subtle jokes with a slow “take” are better 
for informal occasions. 

6. Stories in which the tun must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. There’s nothing funny in telling about a story of a 
girl who fell down at a skating rink. 

7. “Continuity” stories, like those used on some radio 
shows, where the humor depends on the listeners’ knowledge 
of the characters and circumstances involved. 

If your story is about a famous person your audience will 
already know his characteristics, and this will make the tell- 
ing easier. But it is not necessary. In any case it should have 
a clear, sharp point. 

Once you have chosen your story, practice telling it. 
Remember that an audience likes to listen to stories, so half 
your battle is already won. But you must deserve their atten- 
tion. Otherwise they'll feel you’ve built them up for an 
awful let-down. 

The secret of telling an anecdote successfully is projecting 
yourself into it. Get acquainted with the characters. Learn to 
talk like them, think like them. This does not mean that you 
have to put on blackface or mimic a Swedish accent. It 
simply means that you get into your voice the same emotions 
- anger, delight, indignation, hate, fear — that your charac- 
ters are undergoing. 

Here are a few more words of advice: 

1. Don’t hem and haw. Begin with a bang, proceed 
promptly and stop when you're finished. Don’t beg for 
laughs. If none come, go on. 

2. Save the punch-line for the end. To make it easier, 
choose a story with only one punch-line. Elaborate gags, one 
piled upon the other, require an expert's sense of timing. 
You'll do better to keep it simple. 

3. Don’t laugh at your own story. At least not till you're 
through. Nothing is worse than the character who collapses 
in mirth before he gets to the point of his tale. 

4. Don’t — please don’t — think that anecdotes, are the 
be-all and the end-all of public speaking. If you make a talk 
which consists of nothing but funny stories, your audience 
will be so fed up that it will be the last talk you'll ever make. 
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Chats About New Books 


By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown of the Book-of-the-Month Club 











The New York Time- 


“His first book, Floppy the Bunny, is his 
best. | guess he wrote himself out.” 


Those who remember Huey Long, 
one-time governor of and senator from 
Louisiana will recognize immediately 
the central character of this book, Hank 
Martin. Red hair, studied hill-billy dia- 
lect, personal charm and all, he recalls 
the little Fuehrer of the South, whose 
life was ended by a bullet from the gun 
of Dr. Levy in the early thirties. Hank 
Martin started his career as a peddler 
through the bayous and the back coun- 
try. At twenty five he married Verity, 
a school-teacher, and she watched his 
rise to the governor’s mansion with ad- 
miration, love, pride, and finally regret 
and fear. She saw his generous young 
desire to help the poor, ignorant, voice- 
less people become a ruthless ambition. 
Finally, Verity stood at his bedside and 
watched him die of an assassin’s bullet. 

This is Mrs. Langley’s first book. It 
is not a great book, but it is exciting and 
interesting. 


The author of this tantasy in drama 
form is one of the most important of 
living authors. What Arthur Koestler 
has to say is always thought-provoking, 
but much of his work is too profound 
for the average reader. Twilight Bar, 
however, would be a good starting point 
for getting acquainted with Koestler. 
He is not a dramatist, but primarily a 
novelist and essayist This book, he says, 
was written in days of despair in Rus- 
sia and rewritten in almost equal despair 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Book Keview Sec! 


A LION IS IN THE STREETS. 
By Adria Locke Langley (Whit- 
tlesey House) $3. 


THE TWILIGHT BAR. By Arthur 
Koestler (Macmillan) $2. 


in 1944, when the outcome of the war 
looked bad. Koestler is an Hungarian, a 
renegade from the Communist party. 
and one of the homeless who were 
kicked around Europe during the war 
and finally found peace and safety in 
England. Despite his harrowing experi- 
ences, the play is prankish. He credits 
humanity with very little wisdom, but 
who, after his experiences, wouldn't? 
Humor, good characterization and satire 
brighten the plot which concerns a visit 
to earth by two star-people here to in 
vestigate whether humanity can live 
happily, or whether it has made such a 
mess of life on earth that it should be 
blotted out by “delta rays.” We can- 
not agree with his recipe for happiness, 


but his idea is important. 
[| ER. By C. S. Forester (Little 
Brown) $2.50. 

Commodore Hornblower is an old 
sea-dog who can’t get his land legs, no 
matter how happily married, rich, and 
prominent he may be in England. When 
news comes that Napoleon is about to 
invade Russia, Hornblower springs to 
action at the Admiralty’s command His 
exploits may stretch belief a little, but 
there is always something appealing 
about the shy hero who is at home only 
on the quarter-deck. If you like action 
and a good sea-yarn, this is your dish. 
C. S. Forester is an expert fiction writer, 
as you know if you've read Captain 
Horatio Hornblower, Beat to Quarters, 
or The Ship. 


FOR YOUR READING LIST 
On the War: 

American Guerrilla in the Philippines. 
By Ira Wolfert (Simon & Schuster) 
$2.75. One of the first of the thrilling 
books which reveal the immense in- 
genuity and heroism of men lost to the 
world for years after our early defeats 
in the war. 

Wars I Have Seen. By Gertrude Stein 
(Random House) $2.50. This lady who 
has inspired endless comment on her 
style, now gives us an interesting and 
simple account of her years in France 
during the war, the hard details of life. 
and final rescue by American troops 

Guerrilla Wife. By Louise Reid Spen- 
cer (Crowell) $2.75. Mrs. Spencer lived 


COMMODORE HORNBLOW- 
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a lite of amazing adventure, hiding trom 
the Japanese in the Philippines. 

Up Front with Mauldin. By Bill Maui- 
din (World) $3. You have certainly 
seen Mauldin’s famous cartoons of 
Willie and Joe. These sad sacks are the 
subjects of a war-time Odyssey of the 
GI Mauldin is one of the young men 
who found a bright future in the Army, 
cartooning for Yank 
Fiction 

The Western Island, or The Great 
Blasket. By Robin Flower (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) $2.50. Despite the unifi- 
cation of our world which goes on 
apace, there are still little backwaters 
forgotten by the world where the cus- 
toms and beliefs of ancient days persist 
and are cherished. The Western Island, 
off the coast of Ireland is one of these 
— a dream world, described by a poetic 
writer. 

A Sweep of Dusk. By William Kehoe. 
(Dutton) $2.75. A former Scholastic 
Awards winner gives us his first novel 
here, and it’s a good one. 

Pride’s Way. By James Molloy (Mac- 
millan) $2.75. The unique life of 
Charleston is presented here with few 
problems and great kindliness. 


Non-Fiction 


New Chum. By John Masetield ( Mac- 
millan) $2.50. This is a remarkable 
autobiography by one of England's 
most distinguished living writers. After 
more than fifty years, Masefield remem 
bers without bitterness his days as a 
“new chum,” as young English sailors 
in training are called. He endured an 
unmerciful hazing from the other boys. 
suffered from bad food and hardship, 
and was always under the strict, if not 
brutal, discipline of British ships half a 
century ago. 

The American Language. By H. L 
Mencken (Knopf) $5. This is a new 
and revised edition of the classic on 
how our peculiar English got that way 

Story of the Springfield Plan. By Clar- 
ence I. Chatto and Alice Halligan 
(Barnes and Noble) $2.75. The Spring- 
field Plan. By Alexander Alland and 
Joseph Waterman (Viking) $2.50 
Both these books show what Spring 
field, Massachusetts, is doing to combat 
racial prejudice. It is a worthwhile ex- 
periment in human relations. 
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Now and then a young writer pro- 
duces which seems to 
combine most of the good along with 
some of the less desirable aspects of 
versification. This is natural, a sign 
of growth, It is like the rings on a 
tree’s trunk, marking the tall oak’s 
increase in girth and stateliness. 

Gordon Grey Emer.on, in his 
poem called “Love,” has left several 
sharply defined “rings.” We may use 
them to gauge the progress he has 
made and to estimate what improve- 
ments time may teach him. 


Love 


Love is the smell of soap-washed skin, 

Or the graceful curve of an airship fin. 

Love is the calling of wild geese mating; 

Love is the laughter of young folk dat- 
ing. 

Or the tinkling flow of mountain 
streams; 

The smiling face of one who dreams. 

Love is the painting by a Viennese; 

A cool autumn wind rustling the trees. 

Or the slanting rays of the winter’s sun; 

Melting butter on a home yeast bun. 

It's the well-brushed hair of a country 
girl; 

It's the cool sweet dish of pineapple 
whirl. 

Love is the voice of the Whip-poor-will, 

Or the chirping cricket on the window 
sill. 

Love is the steeple of an English church; 

The coo of a dove from some lofty 
perch. 

Love is the boy who loafs in school; 

Or the fluffy kitten that plays with a 
spool. 

Love is the mother watching her young; 

The mellow sound of wedding bells 
rung. 

Love is the path that winds in a wood; 

The raging waters of a summer’s flood. 

Love is the beauty, love i: the world — 

Love is the leaf the wind has whirled. 

Gordon Grey Emerson, 17 


Rock Creek (Ohio) High School 
Eleanor L. Owen, Teacher 
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Here the poetry-lover delights in 
images as fresh, spontaneous, and at- 
tractive as “Love is the smell of soap- 
washed skin,” “. . . Melting butter 
on a home yeast bun,” and “It's the 
well-brushed hair of a country girl.” 
Here also he is disappointed by the 
presence in the poem of much that is 
not worthy. If the young poet were 
not so talented, we would not de- 
mand so much from him. But when 
he has shown that he is capable of 
a line as memorable as “Love is the 
leaf the wind has whirled,” we wish 
he would not relax into the triteness 
of the conventional sunset, cooing 
dove, and English church steeple. 

My guess would be that Gordon 
Grey Emerson will come to discard 
altogether those old “rings” of tradi- 
tional statement. When he speaks in 
his own language about the things 
he knows and understands, his verse 
sounds lilting and new, as in the fol- 
lowing poem. 


Wings for Love 
The heavens call to me 


Take you the wings; 
Soar in my vastness! 
Tender youth, 

Heed my call!” 


“I listen, blue sky, 
I hear your voice! 


GCHOLASTIC welcomes original writing by all high school students, 
the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 
there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will re- 


ceive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of pre- 

vious years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if you 

wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at 

the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The 
material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 

The first Scholastic broadcast of the season is scheduled for Saturday, October 

20, at 10:30 a.m. on the Mutual network. Bob Emery, MC of “Rainbow House,” 

will salute Scholastic on its twenty-fifth anniversary and will read selected poems 

from Young Voices. This book, published by Harper, is a collection of the best 

student writing appearing 'in Scholastic during the past twenty-five years. Tune in 


October 20 for something special! 


OCTOBER 15, 


1945 


I come; 
I feel your love!” 


Over the grass, the trees, 
Over the tower, the factory, 
The home, 

The plain and mountain top, 


“I come, I come, 
Oh, my first love!” 


Gordon Grey Emerson 


Florence Hofmann’s verse knows 
how to flow across the page—the re- 
sult, no doubt, of patient re-working. 
The imagery of “Departure” seems to 
me very interesting. I like particu- 
larly “shipyards patterning the sky” 
and “crowded like disordered aisles,” 
and I enjoy the sense of roundness 
that she has achieved by beginning 
and ending with the same phrase. 
What do you think of the subtlety of 
“And I'm not here nor there?” 


Departure 


You sail today! And from a thousand 
miles 

I see the shipyards patterning the sky, 

And liners, crowded like disordered 
aisles 

Of theatres. Tonight the spray will fly, 

And silver monies flash along the side. 

Behind, a groove of liquid moonlight 
lies 

In dappled quiet. You sail today. Beside 

Your muffled form, my pair of distant 
eyes 

Is shining as you note the narrowing 
docks, 

And smells of cordage, cigarettes, and 
brine, 

Endless avenues of sea, swarming flocks 

Of shadows’on the deck, and smoke in 
fine, 

Black threads, or plumes of amethyst 
and gray. 

And I'm not here nor there. You sail to- 

day! 

Florence Hofmann 


Mrs George Dowson, Teacher 


CREATIVE WRITING 





1. EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT 


Here are 8 incidents which occurred 
at some moment before, during, or after 
the Peshtigo fire. Can your arrange them 
in the order in which they occurred? 


1. John Cameron hears a low moan- 
ing. 

2. A legion of housecats trots down 
the main street. 

3. Fires destroy telegraph line. 

4. John Cameron talks with Stewart 
Holbrook. 

5. Flocks of birds fly silently away 
from the woods. 

6. Villagers attend church service. 

7. Cameron sees a slab of fire drop 
in the sawdust street. 


li. WOULD YOU O.K. THESE STATE- 
MENTS? 


After you've read “William Butler 
Yeats,” mark true statements T, false 
statements F. If the article gives insuf- 
ficient evidence to prove a statement T 
or F, mark it I. 


1. Yeats did not shut himself away 


from other people as Emily Dickinson’ 


did. 

2. Yeats’ poetry is typically Victorian. 

8. Yeats headed the “Young Ireland” 
society. 

4. He tried to make modern Irish- 
men proud of their country by using 


ancient 
poems. 
5. As an old man he wrote more 
simply and directly than he had when 
he was young. 
6. His reputation as a poet has grown 
steadily since his death. 


legends. as subjects tor his 


ill. INFORMATION PLEASE 


After you've read the story of Old 
Specs you should make a good score 
on these questions. One of them is 
tough. You're at the head of the class 
if you answer it correctly. 

1. What emotion that you hope will 
come your way did Specs feel for the 
first time when he woke up in mid 
March? 

2. What neighbors did the coons 
have in the woods? 

3. What food did the coons find in 
the woods or steal from the farmers? 
(Nine things are mentioned; get six.) 

4. What common expression does the 
phrase “coon-about-swamp” remind you 
of? 

5. What coon crime resulted in the 
death of Specs’ old friend? 

6. What woke Specs up the second 
spring? 

7. What trap did Specs escape from? 

8. Where did Specs’ family live? 

9. How did Specs kill Lucy? 

10. What Greek hero does the author 
compare Specs with, indirectly? 


IV. STUMP THE EXPERT 

Bugs is a boy I met this summer. He 
calls me Miss T and everybody calls 
him Bugs. I don’t know where he got 
the name. He is a smooth tennis playe: 
and I'm an English teacher. He hates 
English. Some people do. But Bugs 
wants to go to an engineering school 
and he has to pass English We made 
a bargain. He taught me a fast serve 
and I'm to try to get him through 
sophomore English. He writes me let- 
ters and I red-pencil mistakes_and send 
them back (with comment). 

This week I'm reprinting Bugs’ first 
letter. I found 22 mistakes. Did I miss 
any? (Commas and slang don't count. 
Spelling does.) If Bugs keeps on writ- 
ing I'll pass the letters on to you as they 
come. 

Dear Miss T: 

I'm writing you like I said I would. 
Dad don’t think I should pester you no 
more since your back at your job and 
work hard at it. But Mom says you and 
me are friends. She says english teachers 
like to correct bad English and mine is 
the worst she ever seen and maybe you 
can do something about it. I aint told 
my teacher nothing about you. If I get 
good in grammer and spelling she'll 
think she done it and that'll be alri¢h’ 
[ wont ask you questions in this lette: 
It’s the longest I've ever wrote allreac 
But there’s going to be grammer tests 
once a month and if its O.K. with yor 
you and me will colaberate. 

Your friend, 
bugs 
P.S. I know bugs should be spelled 
with a capitol but I do it without. It’s 
a kind of a trademark. Get it? 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 
by SLIM SYNTAX 


NOTE: We invite all our readers to 
send their English problems to the Bet- 
ter English Department of Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42d St., New York 
17, N. Y¥. Our Quiz whiz, Slim Syntax, 
will put you right on spelling, pro- 
nunciation, grammar, usage, or what- 
ever you want to know. See if you can 
stump him! 


e °® oa 
Q. I never seem to be able to use the 
word only correctly. What's the trick? 
G. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. There’s nothing tricky about only 
—any more than there is about m:ny 
other grammatical troublemakers If you 
place only as close as possible to the 
word it modifies, you should have no 
trouble at all. But, you must first know 
exactly what you want to say. Only is 
a tricky customer only if you handle 
him carelessly. Notice what happens in 
the following three sentences when only 
is shifted around: 

I only hit him. (I didn’t break his leg 
or tear his shirt.) 

I hit only him. 
away.) 

Only | hit him. (Just an honest tel- 
low — or maybe “covering up” for the 
rest of the boys.) 

a o 


(The others got 


Q. Is there any difference between 
disinterested and uninterested? 
S. R., Dayton, Ohio 


SENIOR 


A. There is — and a very importan' 
one, too. Disinterested means impa' 
tial. unbiased. Uninterested means 
bored or indifferent. Don’t mix them 


oO ° ° bad 


Q. What's wrong with the follow 
»hrase I used in a business letter? 


“Contents of your letter duly noted 
R. G., Washington, D. ( 


A. There’s nothing actually wronye 
with this phrase. It’s just downright sill: 
and unnecessary. Stop and think a mo 
ment. If you hadn’t noted the contents 
of the letter, you wouldn’t be writing av 
answer. Would you? 

What your teacher objected to in this 
phrase is its asininity. There are man) 
similar expressions frequently used in 
business letters. Here are some of them: 
We beg to advise you, your esteemed 
letter, attached hereto. Avoid them 


SCHOLASTIC 
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THE ODYSSEY OF OLD SPECS 


iB was mid-March, too early by a mat- 

ter of weeks to be abroad, and the 
young raccoon was most unhappy; lean 
and cold of fur. Not another coon was 
stirring throughout the entire length of 
Big Tamarack swamp. He knew. He 
had wandered half the day, and a 
thankless business it was in a birdless, 
frogless world. 

He sat on a log surveying the immor- 
tal silence and loneliness of the swamp 
woods. Like all his kind, and his kind 
are all bandits after their fashion, he was 
masked with a band of black circling 
each bright, canny eye and running 
back to the ears. But the young coon’s 
mask was a good shade blacker than 
usual with a distinct bar crossing the 
nose like a pair of huge spectacles, set- 
ting off the si'very fur above.and be- 
low. It was this that later gave him the 
name by which he was known in the 
district. : 

Young Specs didn’t know what had 
got him out of Fis hollow tree so early, 
but he did know that he was strangely 


metamorphosed. He had gone to sleep 
a little over two months before as a 
mere stripling, and had slept himself, 
so to speak, into a man’s estate. Like a 
good many of us who are not coons, 
that transformation was not a little dis- 
quieting. He had grown more than an 
inch over all, while he slept. Even his 
feet had grown and he had taken on 
girth; his deliczte catlike whiskers were 
longer and more luxuriant and his chief 
pride, his black-and-white ringed tail, 
had become a very plume of vanity. He 
had even achieved something in the 
way of long pants, the thick fur on his 
short legs having developed into heavy 
chaps that reached almost to his black 
feet. Result: he was in love, in love with 
a raccooness he had never even seen. 

It was a strange and wonderful sen- 
sation. It made him feel, in spite of his 
loneliness, that the world was his oyster, 
though how to open the thing was a 
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mystery. Natu-al knowledge, however, 
that evanescent sixth sense that flickers 
on in the wiser among us when the 
other five are at fault, told him what 
to do about it. He trekked. 

It was not until the fourth day, how- 
ever, that he encountered another coon, 
a grizzled old bandit, abroad early out 
of sheer cantankerousness. Young Specs 
hurried forward eagerly. He wanted to 
join up with the old fellow, but the 
other warned him off with a long, hard 
look and a growl. Specs growled too, 
and the sound of it left him with an- 
other bit of self-knowledge. Even his 
voice had changed. 

Specs felt hi’ youth terribly. He was 
not to be spurned, however. Here was 
one of his own kind, not the answer to 
his dreams, yet grunt, growl and whisk- 
er an exact copy of himself. He fell in 
behind, content to dog the other’s foot- 
steps, sensing the promise of adventure, 
romance and full, crowding life in store. 

He was right. The old one was the 
goods, an experienced coon-about- 
swamp, and no better mentor could 
have been found. He covered the 
swamp in a great five-mile circle, and 
in four hours Young Specs learned more 
than he had in all the rest of his life 
He had foolishly believed the winter 
woods devoid of food. But the old coon 
knew a dozen handy wrinkles. He vis- 
ited every dead tree in the swamp, 
prying into all their crannies for grubs. 

On the edge of the swamp he tar- 
ried a long time on a bank that was 
honeycombed with woodmouse run- 
ways. Here a fellow had only to sit and 
wait until dinner ran into his paws. 
Young Specs, a dozen feet away, began 
to do a bit of mousing on his own. Sud- 
denly the old coon was on him, tooth 
and claw, before he had time to throw 
himself on his back. He was bitten and 
mauled and driven whining into the 
thickets. 

Next day he was hanging about wait- 
ing when the old one appeared. He fol- 
lowed again at a safe distance and that 
day his education reached its climax. 
The old boar stole by circuitous ways to 
a lonely backwoods farm. Time and 
again he turned and threatened the 
youngster with mayhem and worse, but 
Specs could not have turned back if 
he would. He had been born to take 
part in just such forays as this; it was 
his heritage and he knew it with every 


By PAUL ANNIXTER 


Coon for coon, and coon for dog, he was champ of the forest 
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drop of blood within him. He knew the 
danger that threatened, yet he followed 
even closer as the old one slipped be- 
neath the rail fence. He heard subdued 
squawks from a henhouse later, and 
then the roar of a dog, and it was as if 
he had done this thing a dozen times. 

He was waiting when the boar rushed 
desperately into the woods, with a 
plump hen dangling from his jaws. The 
dog luckily had been chained, but very 
shortly they were apprised that he was 
loose. No water in March in. which to 
lose their trails, and snow would not do. 
So they fled, backs humping like meas- 
uring worms, thick fur rolling. _ 

The dog's high yapping gave him 
away as a tyro. He was dangerous all 
the same, coming fast, with the farmer 
probably behind him. The old coon 
waited till the last minute before stuff- 
ing his kill beneath the tree root. Up 
the trunk of an ancient maple they 
climbed, but the boar halted on the 
lowest branch for the dog to come up. 

Without an instant’s hesitation he 
launched himself at the mongrel as he 
came beneath the tree. He struck true, 
gripping with all four paws. Specs 
launched himself downward, too, his 
belly thumping the hard ground. 

The dog was twice the size of the 
coon, yet in strategy the coon was his 
master at every turn. No animal in the 
world can take so much punishment 
with apparently so little pain as a coon. 
Each time the mongrel appeared to get 
a killing grip, the coon slipped the hold 
by turning within his heavy, loose hide. 

Back and forth they threshed, young 
Specs dancing about them in a frenzy. 
They broke apart and Specs flung him- 
self into the breach, eager to do all a 
youngster could to help the old high- 
wayman. He was seized by the neck and 
shaken like a ruff. The old one saved 
him from being shredded to bits. Then 
the dog, with a dozen bites in his hide, 
beat a yelping retreat. 

Later Young Specs sat within three 
feet of the old one as he ate. He was 
even allowed to mumble over a discard- 
ed wing of the hen and cloy his mouth 
with feathers. Apparently he had not 
been found wholly wanting, and the 
full mystery of life (or so he then 
thought) seemed open to him. 

Warm weather came almost overnight. 
The hillsides were freshets, big paint- 
green frogs held choir practice in a thou- 
sand pools, and the greening woods 
were populous with all manner of crea- 
tures, all intent on the sweet and secret 
errands of spring. 

The oversize moon they kept in those 
parts to light love on its way was a 
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spellbinder, and Young Specs recalled 
what had got him out of bed at least 
three weeks too soon. He prowled and 
prowled, by night and by day, knowing 
only that he must seek behind the 
ranges — must! What he looked for was 
not clear to him, but everyone else 
seemed to know. The woods and the 
very air were prescient with it. The 
rabbits knew; Rufa, the dog-fox, smiled 
it at him as he slipped swiftly after his 
coy, red vixen, and the profane and 
bossy squirrels, sitting on their knothole 
doorsteps, barked to the world at large 
that Young Specs, a very great fool who 
didn’t know even what it was all about, 
was passing on his silly, lonely way. 

Still, it was a whole month before 
Specs found an answer to it all. She 
was a small, captious creature with a 
cunning, pointed mask and bright, 
canny eyes. She had ideas that leaned 
toward feminism and there was dis- 
dain in her dainty, picking gait. Older 
than Specs, she led him a chase that 
was not at all merry before condescend- 
ing to set up den-keeping. But like all 
her kind she made life spicy. There was 
no peace around her. 

With the coming of late summer all 
the raccoons of the region began band- 
ing together by common accord. The 
frogs and young birds were going now, 
but there was rich, milky corn to be 
had in the fields of the farmers, to say 
nothing of chickens. Young Specs’ edu- 
cation had gon. forward apace, and 
now he took his place as a proper coon 
must among the big and coonly coons 
of the swamp. 

Followed two parlous months of pil- 
lage and depredation in which the coon 
gang of nearly a dozen deviled the dogs 
of the district and racked their wily 
brains for new ways of scotching the 
farmers. 

Nightly they raided farmyards; tore 
down standing corn and climbed orch- 
ard trees to fling down hundreds of 
apples they never ate. As the Hunter’s 
Moon began to ride high in the sky a 
peculiar madness possessed the coon 
gang. One frosty night they engineered 
a nine-foot tunnel and got into the well- 
stocked cellar of old Deacon Soames, a 
rich farmer, while the Deacon’s chained 
dog yapped and raved but thirty feet 
away. He was too used to yapping at 
the moon, that dog, so nobody paid 
any attention to him. 

In the first grey of dawn the Deacon 
himself looked out of an upstairs win- 
dow and saw a whole line of coons 
emerging from the tunnel, loaded down 
with salt pork, bacon and barreled eels. 
Staunch church member that he was, 


SENIOR 


the Deacon’s language as he rushed 
downstairs almost brought on another 
hot spell. In the dark he could not locate 


‘a gun, so he rushed outdoors yelling 


like a banshee. As he did so the last 
coon was just emerging from the tun- 
nel with a side of bacon in his jaws. 
That coon happened to be Specs him- 
self. The Deacon flung himself bodily 
on him, gripping both hands back of 
the thief's head ‘1 an endeavor to hold 
him down. But as long as Specs could 
get traction he was able to drag the 
old man along. Notably tightfisted, the 
Deacon hung on and as he was not 
overly large, he was carried, nightshirt 
and all, for forty-five feet by actual 
count into the frost-rimmed, treble- 
welted blackness of the hardwoods. 

This incident, when related next dav 
at Hod Archer’s store, was the cause of 
the biggest coon hunt of the season, 
which took place that night. The Deac- 
on was there with his hound, and Sam 
Wetherwax and old Sol Wire, Al Sloane 
and the Balla.c boys with their two 
famous coon dogs. That hunt lasted 
until dawn. Two coons were treed and 
done to death and one of them was the 
grand old boar who had been Specs’ 
initiator. Special luck attended Specs 
that night. He had sought a hollow tree 
at the first far sound of the hunt and 
lain quivering while the world howled 
outside his walls. 

Not long after this, fall passed on 
overnight; a north wind rose at dusk 
and before morning the forest was white 
with snow. Specs sought his old den in 
an ancient oak. His mate had disap- 
peared two days before, and so had 
most of the other coons of the swamp. 
The torpor of approaching hibernation 
was heavy upon him and he would not 
have pulled the head of the choicest 
young pullet had it run straight into his 
paws. 

That spring he overslept; in tact, it 
was an urgent bite from his mate that 
finally roused him. She had come in 
search of him, bringing her sheaves 
with her — four tiny coons, each with 
a Foxy Grandpa pair of spectacles on 
his nose, diminutive replicas of Specs 
himself. Specs wasn’t particularly im- 
pressed, but as time went on and it be- 
came evident that they were inexor- 
ably attached to his days and ways, the 
foibles of fatherhood had their way 
with him. 

That summer Specs’ education 
reached its height. He fought his fights 
with relish and dispatch. No flies set- 
tled on him now. He was a mature coon 
of really remarkable size: twenty-five 

(Continued on page 32) 
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t WHAT PLAY IS THIS? 


ANSWER to this question — and a wealth of info 
and secrets about the hard-hitting T- formation — will 
be found in the OFFICIAL BULLETIN #8 of the KEDS 
SPORTS DEPARTMENT written by FRANK LEAHY. 
If you play football, watch football, follow football or 
talk football, you’ll want a copy of this 
valuable free bulletin. All you have to 
do to get your copy is print your 
name and address on coupon below, 
then clip and send it to the Keds 


Sports Department. 


Bf i 99 Ked © 
oe e Keds Sports Department 
q* & 1230 Sixth Avenve 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me my copy of KEDS SPORTS BULLETIN, 


The Shoe of Champions No. 8, ““Football—The ‘T’ Formation,” by Frank Leahy. 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER. COMPANY 





Nome 


Address 











1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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the Scholastic Writing Awards } = 


famous 


for Students in English, Social Studies, and Journalism § )« 


as im! 
dance 
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spectac 
Town 
very cl 
There is a classification for every kind of writing talent. You is more 
may enter any or all classifications in any or all three divisions. 


Over $1,500 in cash prizes as well as 200 certificates of merit will 
go to the most talented student writers in the nation. And YOU — a 
student at Any High School, Any City, Any State — may be among 
the winners in this national contest. 





The ENGLISH division offers great va- 
riety through its eight classifications: 

SHORT STORY. Any fictional narrative 
about a group of characters in a given 
setting, where unity of effect is important. 

ESSAY. The tone may be formal or in- 
formal, personal or humorous; but good, 
clear writing is the first consideration of the 
judges. 


if your writing has appeared in the col- 
umns of the school paper, clip that NEWS 
STORY, FEATURE STORY, EDITORIAL, IN- 
TERVIEW, SPORTS STORY, or COLUMN — Thi: 
and send it in for the JOURNALISM — 
Awards sponsored by Quill and Scroll. differ 
Entries must be in the form of PRINTED week- 


ITEMS clipped from the school publication Th 
and mounted according to the instructions e Ol 


if you are a senior, you may acim 
for the special award known as the 
Ernestine Taggard Memorial Prize of 
$100, which goes to the senior dis- 
playing versatility and the best grasp 
of creative writing. 








On the other hand, you may express 
POETRY. Open to all forms of verse, 


thymed or free. Entries must TOTAL at least 
50 lines of verse. 

DRAMA. A script in any dramatic form 
for presentation on stage, radio, or assembly 
program. Theme: racial and religious under- 

g for d tic living. 

LITERARY ARTICLE. Critical and biograph- 
ical essay on the work of an author or an 
article on some subject of literary significance. 

BOOK REVIEW. Entries will be judged for 
soundness of critical thought as well as qual- 
tty of expression. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. Everyone has 
had at least one experience that marked a 
turning-point in his life. 

HUMOR. Satire, parody, or original anec- 
dotes, reflecting skill in presentation and light- 
ness of touch. 





yourself best in the three SOCIAL STUDIES 
classifications: 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE. Preferably based on 
original or first-hand sources, dealing with 
any phase of history. Research on the his- 
tory of your own community or region is 
welcome. 


CURRENT EVENTS ARTICLE. An analysis of 
an important present-day event or series of 
events, and the Ar- 
ticles submitted for the ’ ‘Event-of-the-Month”’ 
in SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK 
will be eligible for this annual award. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ARTICLE. A report 
on a community project carried out or under 
way in your own home town. It may deal 
with any phase of social or economic wel- 

re, g #, or cultural activity. 








listed in the Scholastic Writing Awards Rules 
Booklet. 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS — All ¥FStc 


undergraduates in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades in any public, a 
private, or parochial school in the U. S., its possessions, and Blue. 
Canada are eligible to enter this contest. Students in the 9th grade _ 
may _ either JUNIOR or SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WRITING Te vd | 
AWARDS. ~- 





Although the closing date is March 15, NOW is the time to 
Start working on your entries. Send for the Senior Scholastic 
Writing Awards Rules Booklet, which contains a detailed 
explanation of classifications and prizes, as well as complete 
information for preparing and submitting your manuscripts. 
Address your request to SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 
SENIOR DIVISION, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


THE DOLLY SISTERS (20th Cen- 

tury Fox. Directed by Irving 
Cummings. Produced by 
George Jessel.) 


Beautiful costumes and _ beautiful 
girls by themselves are never a sure-fire 
formula for a good motion picture. But 
Producer Jessel seems to think so, and 
with much blowing of trumpets, he pre- 
sents The Dolly Sisters. However, if you 
like to look at lavish costumes and sets, 
and if the pretty faces of Betty Grable 
and June Haver are all you demand in 
the way of drama, Mr. Jessel’s current 
production may please you. 

It is the story of one of the most 
famous sister acts in history. In 1904 
Jennie and Rosie Dolly come to America 
as immigrants from Hungary. They 
dance and sing their way to the top of 
the entertainment world. 

The story itself is sentimental. A 
spectacular Paris version of The Dark 
Town Strutters’ Ball tries hard to be 
very clever. Unfortunately, the number 
is more comic than clever. 


AND THEN THERE WERE) 


¥~ NONE (20th Century-Fox. Di- 
rected and Produced by Rene 
Clair.) 


This “whodonit” is based on a popu- 
lar novel by Agatha Christie. Ten very 
different people are invited to spend a 
week-end on the isolated Indian Island. 
The only thing they have in common is 


that each has been guilty of a crime | 


punishable by death. All ten have gone 
free because no one has been able to 
prove their guilt by legal evidence. 
On the island strange things occur. 
One by one, the guests are “killed-off.” 


Their murders are accomplished to the | 
tune of the old nursery jingle about the | 


‘ten little Indians.” A competent cast, 
headed by Barry Fitzgerald, Walter 
Huston, and Louis Hayward, makes 
this a better than average mystery film. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Pride of the Marines. 
“¥Story of G. I. Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
“¥A Bell for Adano. “““Rhapsody in 
Blue. “First Yank into Tokyo. “Behind 
City Lights. “The Enchanted Forest. 
“¥The Southerner. ““Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes. “The Clock. 

_ Comedy: ~r~rBlithe Spirit. “Along 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. 

Musical: “The Dolly Sisters. ~“State 
Fair. ““Anchors Aweigh. 

Mystery: ““And Then There Were 
None. ““The House on 92nd Street. 
“Lady on a Train. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 
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Famous Coaches Agree 


HOT OATMEAL 
BEST FOR ATHLETES! 
| a 


a a Head Foot- 
Aerbedt O.° Fritz” Crisler, os 
University of Michigan, says: “Quaker Oats deserves a 


place on any athlete’s breakfast menu. Authorities agree 
oatmeal is one of our best basic stamina foods.” 


at 


Cravath, Head Football Coach, University 
Ie of Southern California, says: 
“Quaker Oats is the cereal which I recommend for young 
athletes who want the foods that will help them be stars.” 


Cart Ss. , of, Head Football Coach, University 
of North Carolina, says: “Do 


you know Quaker Oats is actually a storehouse of food 


elements every athlete needs? Authorities have told me it 
gives more than 30 needed food elements!” 


-7- 


Augh Deuore. Head Football Coach, University 


of Notre Dame, says: “The lead- 


ership of whole-grain oatmeal among cereals as a stamina- 
energy food is well known. No authority with whom I have 
ever talked, disagreed with this.” 


A FZ. é , Head Football Coach, University 
Cary of Tulsa, says: “I am sure it is 


true to say that for future football stars as well as for to- 


day’s great athletes, breakfasts don’t come any finer than 
hot, delicious Quaker Oats.” 


“How to Play Winning Football” 
Written by a great coach, it has football funda- 
mentals and training tips that every star must 
know. Just send us trade-mark from Quaker or 


Mother’s Oats package, plus Sc, and we shall 
mail it to you. 











THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY neaco: nunois 


Enclosed is Quaker or Mother's Oats trade-mark and Sc. Please send me 
“Fritz” Crisler’s “How to Play Winning Football.” 
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ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


Gang Buster sound effect man will fire 
gun on cue. Brush for sound of 
man thrashing through undergrowth. 


Making Crime Pay 


Who says crime doesn’t pay? At pres- 
ent the four major networks are carry- 
ing some thirty-odd mystery and detec- 
tive programs. Lights Out, Inner Sanc- 
tum and Suspence will suit those with 
spine-shivering tastes. If you want 
plenty of plot, action, and manhunts, 
try Mr. District Attorney, or Gang Bus- 
ters. Or if you prefer homicide served 
with humor, the noise of gats accom- 
panied by gags from the gangsters, tune 
in on Mr. and Mrs. North or The Thin 
Man. Then there are those super detec- 
tives whose ways are mysterious, Nero 
Wolfe, Perry Mason, Hercule Poirot, 
The Saint, Nick Carter, and The Sha- 
dow. It would appear that crime is 
pretty profitable — for radio producers 
anyway. 

Phillips Lord’s Gang Busters (ABC 
— Sat. at 9 p.m.) is one of the most 
worthwhile of all crime programs. in its 
nine and a half years on the air, Gang 
Busters has given out about 2000 clues 
from police bulletins at the close of the 
program. As a direct result 300 crimi- 
nals have been caught. 

Since Sept. 15, New York City’s Ex- 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine has 
been acting as “Chief Investigator-Com- 
mentator” for Gang Busters. He aims 
to give America’s gangsters the same 
tough treatment he meted out to the 
New York underworld —this time by 
remote control. 
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ager you wonder whether 
it’s worth the time and effort you 
spend — going to school! It all seems 
futile, impractical, and boring. 

Sure, you like the kias and you 
have fun with them. But your fun 
comes mostly in after-school] hours. 
The “daily grind” of classes gets you 
down. 

Most of your schoo! subjects seem 
out of this world.” They don’t in- 
terest you. They don’t seem to fit 
into your scheme of things for the 
life you've planned. 

What good will social studies and 
wath do you, if you're planning to 
become a housewife? What good are 
a lot of English courses, if you're only 
interested in machinery? 

What good is it all, anyhow? 


Q. My “steady” will be out of the 
ervice soon and we've planned to 
marry as soon as he gets a job. What's 
the use in my going on to school? All 
| do is think about Don! Besides, what 
good will social studies and math be to 
| housewife? 


A. While you're thinking about Don, 
vou ought to think about the sort of 
girl he wants to marry, the sort of wife 
he expects you to be. If all Don wants is 
‘ cook and laundress, he could save 
himself a great deal of money and re- 
sponsibility by hiring them! 

No doubt, the “comforts ot home” 
are in every boy’s schen.e of things. But 
they aren’t the whole story of marriage. 
In proposing marriage, Don has asked 
vou to share life with him. He wants a 


AP 


companion as well as a cook — and a 
budget-balancer as well as a laundress 

If you think -that a knowledge of 
world affairs, through social studies, 
will be of no use to you, then you are 
near-sighted. Most of the boys in the 
service have been to foreign countries. 
The people of other nations are no 
longer strangers to them. When they 
come home, theyll want more than a 
dumb stare or a “Not re-ully?” in re 
sponse to their talk of other countries, 
other peoples and their ways of living. 
Because they’ve come in contact with 
people who live under different types 
of government, they'll be much more 
interested in ours. Will you be able to 
keep in step with Don, as a conversa- 
tionalist? Will your opinions and state- 
ments stack up with his? Will you be 
able to listen intelligently? There's a 
lot of listening done in the average 
home. 

If Don is making a fresh start in a 
job, both you and he will find daily 
use for mathematics. You'll probably 
have to torture every penny to get the 
most out of it. A big part of any home- 
maker's job is “the budget,” and living 
on a budget requires more than a slap- 
dash smattering of mathematics. 

Suppose, for some reason, your plans 
change and you don’t get married. Sup- 
pose Don doesn’t get a job immediately 
and he decides it would be better to 
wait until he’s “set” before you marry 
Won't you be better prepared to be- 
come a wife — perhaps even to help 
him earn a living—if you take ad- 
vantage of schooling rather than sitting, 
wishing and waiting? 


Q. I’ve had a part-time job in a war 
plant and I have a chance for a full- 
time job in the same plant. I like ma- 
chinery and intend to work in industry 
all my life. Why should I keep on going 
to school, studying English and a lot 
of subjects I'll never use? My family 
could use the extra money I'd make, 
particularly since my older brother has 
been “laid off” from his job. 


A. If you already know what sort of 
work you want to do the rest of your 
life vou're a step ahead of many of 


fy uy tot 





your friends. But what about your am- 
bition? Isn’t it the same as that of other 
American boys — to get ahead, but fast! 
It doesn’t matter what the career. The 
average American boy wants to get to 
the top. He wants to be the owner of 
his own garage, the editor of the news- 
paper, the president of a business con- 
cern. 

Would you be satisfied to stop with 
the job you're considering? Don’t you 
want to move up the line to foreman, 
superintendent, president? 

The difference between the job of 
repairman and foreman may be only 
the ability to give directions in good, 
clear English. The difference between 
being foreman and superintendent may 
be the knack of dealing with people in 
conversation, writing reports or figuring 
costs. If you're hitching your wagon 
to the president’s chair, you'll spend 
most of your time dealing in words, 
spoken or written. 

Be sure you know where you're 
headed and how far you want to go 
before you sign off from school. 

And about that brother of yours. Per- 
haps he couldn’t do your job. But, in 
looking for a job, he may run into com- 
petition from other high school: kids. 
Don’t you think it would be better for 
the older brothers and returning service- 
men to have first chance at jobs? It’s 
too late for many of them to go back 
to school. They may ave family re- 
sponsibilities which make it necessary 
for them to earn a living. 

It adds up to your advantage to let 
them have the jobs open now, while 
you prepare for a better job. Why not 
get set to be a big guy in industry rather 
than one of the mob scene? 


if you have questions which you would like 
answered on this page, write them to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd $t., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Mrs. Roosevelt 


Acme 


“The Voice”. . . feminine edition 


O YOU remember the line in Shake- 
speare — 


Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low. 
An excellent thing in a woman. 


If you stop to think of some of the 
shrill-voiced females you've known, 
you'll agree with Mr. Shakespeare. But 
you don’t have to sound like a needle 
sliding off the record when you talk. 
You can make your voice come forth 
with whatever kind of speech you like 
by listening to model female voices and 
imitating their attractive points. 

Trying to cultivate model speech 
does not imply that all well-spoken 
women speak alike. Take a look at five 
American women whose speech is an 
“excellent thing.” All five, you will no- 
tice, speak quite individually as a re- 
sult of different backgrounds and dif- 
ferent personalities. 

Eleanor Roosevelt’s voice has a 
pleasant kindly quality that carries 
well. It is especially distinguished by 
its evenness of pacing and phrasing. If 
you are inclined to speak too excitedly, 
you can learn much by listening to 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s smooth delivery. You 
. will notice how well-distributed her 
phrases are. 

Claire Booth Luce owes much of her 
success as a politician to her excellent 
formal speech. Her clear enunciation is 
recommended as a model for business 
and professional women who must use 
their voices before large audiences 
without the benefit of public address 
and recording systems. 

Katharine Hepburn can serve as a 
model for those who speak in an East- 
ern dialect or have a tendency to drawl. 
Miss Hepburn’s enunciation is crisp at 
all times, even when she speeds up her 
pace to 200 or more words a minute. 
Girls who mumble and treat articula- 
tion sloppily will profit by listening to 
her. Miss Hepburn’s speech is so dis- 
tinctive that it readily ‘lends itself to 
“take-offs.” But the very qualities that 


By Dr. James F. Bender 


are easy to satirize are ones that any- 
one would do well to cultivate in some 
degree. 

Greer Garson’s delightful speech 
tones are noteworthy for their variety. 
If you like the British manner of speak- 
ing our language, you may like to use 
Miss Garson’s speech as your model. 

Shirley Temple’s speech might serve 
as an example to adolescents who are 
afflicted with what might be called the 
“bobby-sox voice.” Miss Temple’s 
speech is relaxed and always under- 
standable. Her voice does not have that 
rasping quality that is often found in 
young voices. 

Lauren Bacall has made the deep 
husky feminine voice famous. Possibly 
this huskiness wouldn’t suit your per- 
sonality. And your family would prob- 
ably be baffled if you should suddenly 
take over the Bacall manner of speak- 
ing “lock, stock, and barrel.” Still, it’s a 
good counteractive for that commonest 
female speech fault — shrillness. A little 
practice in the Bacall style may help 
you acquire a happy medium in tone. 

The five voices mentioned are very 
individual. Yet all five have things in 
common. All are feminine voices. That 
means the opposite sex finds them en- 
gaging. All five voices avoid the mono- 
tone in speaking. Because they are re- 
sponsive to thought content, they “in- 
sulate” ideas one from the other by 
“vocal framing.” They also avoid 
hoarseness, pitch that is too high or too 
low, nasality, and all other deviations 
that are unpleasant to hear. Moreover, 
they have a sparkle; this is sometimes 
referred to as timbre. Above all, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Luce, Miss Hepburn, 
Miss Temple, and Miss Bacall treat the 
spoken word with appropriate feeling. 
This makes what they say sound “spe- 
cial” and important. 


Reprinted from an article in The New 
York Times Magazine. 


The Odyssey of Old Specs 


(Continued) 


pounds in weight and nearly three feet 
long. Few boars could stand up against 
him. Parenthood had wrought in him 
an inner maturity to match the outer. 

Most of Specs’ strategy came to him 
instinctively out of the massed wisdom 
of his kind, who had established the 
original coon stations in these woods, 
practiced their banditry and died be- 
fore rifles and under the fangs of dogs 
for centuries. 

It was that summer that he earned his 
name in the countryside. One late 
afternoon he was cornered in Sam 
Wetherwax’s barn; a big hogshead was 
thrown over him and a stout timber 
braced between it and the barn rool 
to hold him in while Sam went to fetch 
some friends. 

But when the men returned, the tim- 
ber had fallen and Specs had tunneled 
to freedom. This Houdini-like perform. 
ance made the big coon famous 
throughout the district, for Sam stressed 
the matter of the dark ringed spectacles 
Old Specs, he was called from then on, 
for hunters took it for granted he was 
an old coon because of his size. 

By the time fall came Specs had been 
seen by at least half a dozen hunters. 
usually under the most incriminating 
circumstances — laying waste to some 
orchard or just emerging red-handed 
from a chicken coop. Each time a hunte: 
took his dog out for a night’s “shining,” 
he hoped to be the one to hang up Old 
Specs’ hide. But men continued to 
match their wits against him in vain, 
for he had become a very Talleyrand 
of the woods. 

One reason for this was that no one 
had ever discovered Specs’ home tree. 
It was in a hollow high up in an aged 
pine. The opening was not visible from 
the ground and from the day his young 
"uns were able to climb, Specs never 
allowed any of the family to enter by 
the front door direct. On going forth 
or returning he would lead his little 
following along an arboreal route that 
no man could find or dog smell out. 

As fall drew on he initiated the fam 
ily into the dangers of farmyard raids. 
It was returning from one of these forays 
that they heard the deep-toned yelping 
bellows* of the coon pack coming 
through the swamp woods, broken 
through by the shrill whistles of hunters. 
One of the big coon hunts of the season 
was on; furthermore, the hunt was 
between them and home. They circled 
wide, but presently short, frenzied yips 
signaled that the dogs had come upo 
the fresh trail. They were coming fast. 
If the coons separated and ran for it 
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one or two of the youngsters would in- 
evitably be overtaken and killed. If 
they kept together they would be treed 
and most of them would perish. Specs 
waited till the last minute, then turned 
back to carry cut the immemorial code 
that male coons have kept for centuries. 
He would face the pack alone, draw 
them off and hold them till the family 
reached the river. 

As the first of the dogs came rushing 
up, a black-masked form hurled itself 
out of the thickets and wrapped itself 
about his neck and head like a deadly 
hood. Specs had learned well the les- 
son of swift offensive. Dirklike teeth 
met in the nape of the dog’s neck and 
one of his silky ears was torn to rib- 
bons before he broke away. Then the 
nack of six swept up. 

The odds against Specs were over- 
whelming and no slightest quarter could 
be expected, yet he did not hesitate. 
The hard, dilated pupils of his eyes 
shone like phosphor as he flung himself 
into their midst, sounding the churring 
battle cry of his kind, For a minute 
nothing was visible but a whirling, 
heaving wave of dogs, nose-hubbed. 
Then the wave broke and the big rac- 
coon, still unimpaired, upreared like 
a young bear as four hunters came up: 
Deacon Soames, Doc Eastman and the 
Ballard boys, carrying a lantern. 

The Deacon had never forgiven 
Specs. As the light showed up the coon’s 
spectacled face, he raised his rifle, his 
white beard perking furiously. The law 
of the coon hunt might have been 
broken that night had not Doc East- 
man jerked the gun aside in time. 

Specs’ fighting tactics were like those 
of a skilled boxer in a street fight. Mak- 
ing desperate dashes here and there to 
avoid being surrounded, he finally got 
his back up against a phalanx of thorny 
greenbrier where the dogs had to come 
at him one or two at a time. Within two 
minutes thereafter, two of the ~pack 
backed away howling, with necks 
gashed by the coon’s razor-edge claws 
and pads bitten through. 
_ Before another concerted attack, 
Specs, in a series of rushes, gained a 
hundred feet in the direction of the 
river, with dogs snapping at his head 
and at both flanks. Low to the ground 
and perfectly balanced, he ducked, 
backed and side-stepped with a sci- 
ence no dog could equal. The black- 
ness of the thickets was all in his favor 
and dog bit dog without knowing it in 
the mad melee. When the men caught 
up with their lanterns, they found the 
coon locked jowl to throat with Baldy, 
the Ballards’ hound. As the two 
threshed about, Specs wrapped himself 

(Continued on next page) 





Sky High Proving Ground 


In this Wright Aeronautical fly- 
ing laboratory, experimental models 
of Wright Cyclone aircraft engines 
are put through the grueling grind 
of flight test. From this continuous 
research are produced more power- 
ful and more efficient Cyclones for 
the commercial and military planes 
of tomorrow. 





Send now for “ENGINOLOGY” —25¢ 


Learn more about aviation’s source of 
power. Enginology explains super-charg- 
ing, combustion and engine principles in 
non-technical terms ; describes their relation 
to planes and propellers. Just send 25 
cents in U.S. coin to Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, Dept. SS, Paterson 3, N. J. 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


CURTISSYQY WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 











High Lights on a High Test 

1. Oxygen supply for crew. 

2. Photo Panel Observer. Movie 
camera takes continuous reading 
of 35 instruments; equals thov- 
sands of observer's notes. 

3. Flood lights for picture taking. 

4. instrument panel; instruments 
can be rigged into many combi- 
nations for every type of test. 

5. Flight observer and cathode ray 
detonation (knock) detector. 

6. Flight observer at engine oper- 
ating temperature recorder. 
Automatically records tempero- 
tures 30 times a minute. 


7. Radio-equipment bay (cutaway 
to show cabin interior) . 


8. Volume meter measures fuel con- 
sumed during flight test. 

9. Pilot and co-pilot observer. 

10. Wright Cyclone with cowling 














LIVE AND LEARN 
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Love before first sight 


— writes: “About a year ago I be- 
came close friends with Ann whose 
brother has been in the South Pacific 
since 1942. Ann showed me Jack’s let- 
ters, and told him about me. We began 
writing on our own. Then, we ex- 
changed photos, and, before long, Jack 
and I agreed we had become ‘that way’ 
about each other. 

“Then Jack came home. The instant 
we met, we ‘new we had made no mis- 
take. We want to be married soon. I’m 
just 18 and Jack’s 22. We are a little 
worried because people tell us that ‘love 
at first sight’ is impossible and that we 
are being too hasty. What do you 
think?” 

All of us, at some time, live in a world 
of fantasy. As children we have imagi- 
nary playmates. We build castles in the 
air about being baseball players and 
movie actresses. As we grow older, we 
dream about tke places we'll visit, excit- 
ing people we'll know, and the kind of 
persons we'll become. Later, we de- 
vote a good share of our imagining to 
the kind of person we hope to marry. 

This is all quite natural. But as a 
young person becomes an adult, he 
learns to distinguish the real world from 
this world of fantasy. How many boys 
who were sure at ten that they wanted 
to be baseball stars end up as baseball 
stars? By the time they are twenty, 
many realize that they really prefer to 
be doctors, engineers, or mechanics. We 
learn the hard way what we can and 
cannot do, what we like and dislike. In 
dealing with people, we find out slowly 
which ones we can trust. 

Toni has probably dreamed a great 
deal about “this thing called love.” So 
she can hardly wait to attach her “dream 
picture” to the first man who loves her. 
Her desire to be loved is very strong. 
Getting married would mean adult- 
hood, freedom from school, and home 
discipline. While Jack is partly a real 
person to her, he is mostly an ideal and 
symbol. She has fitted him into her need. 

Imagination is an important part of 


By George Lawton, Ph.D., 
Consulting Psychologist 


love. But imagination can play tricks on 
you. Marriage is the union, not of sym- 
bols, but of people. One can’t learn 
everything about a person from letters. 
What do Jack and Toni know of each 
other’s background? They don’t know 
how the other behaves under criticism 
and disappointment. How will he get 
along with other people? What does he 
expect of life and of his partner in 
marriage? Human relations are always a 
gamble. But you don’t invest a large 
sum of money or hire an employee for 
a responsible position without a thor- 
ough survey of the situation. Can you 
do less when choosing a life partner? 

It is possible that Toni is in love with 
love: First-sight lovers are apt to lean 
too strongly upon the old hocus-pocus 
about “soul-mates.” They think that each 
male and female gets a number at birth, 
and that whenever one meets a member 
of the opposite sex with the same num- 
ber, he yells, “Bingo!” Actually Toni 
could select a mate from a number of 
well-adjusted and attractive men and be 
equally happy. 

On rare occasions people do fall in 
love when introduced. But only if they 
are emotionally mature persons who 
like and have met many people, and 
have had close friendships with both 
sexes. They are good judges of human 
nature, including their own. Previous 
experience has taught them that it is 
not love merely to have a “what-hit-me- 
where-am-I” feeling. Toni may be safe 
in her love for Jack. But time is the test. 

Some young people find the prelimi- 
nary stages of friendship dull. They can’t 
wait until they are in the thrilling, close- 
up clinch of “An Overpowering Ro- 
mance.” This is especially true if they 
have been denied their share of affection 
and praise at home and at school. They 
may have a deficiency of “emotional 
vitamins.” But hasty decisions may re- 
sult only in a bad case of indigestion. 





Names will be withheld on request. 
Closing date: November 15, 1945. Entri 


WHAT’S YOUR BIGGEST PROBLEM? 


Senior Scholastic Magazine announces its “Live and Learn” Contest. There will be three 
awards for the best answers to the question, “What's Your Biggest Problem?’—First, $15; 
Second $10; Third, $5—all in Victory Savings Stamps. 

Pick out just one important problem to write about. You are merely to describe your 

. Don’t attempt to give a solution. Dr. George Lawton will act as judge. Scholastic 
will publish the three best letters and use some of the others as a basis for discussion later. 


must tain your name and address, school 








and town, age and grade. No letters returned. Address entries: “Live and Learn” Contest, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








The Odyssey of Old Specs 
(Concluded) 


around the dog’s neck and head, and 
Baldy finally dragged himself into the 
bushes to stay. 

Still silent and terribly efficient, Specs 
closed with another dog, taking bite 
after bite from the pack in order to 
gain a hold with his forty fighting teeth. 
The lantern was upset in the flurry and 
when it was lit again the dog limped 
to its master with his throat gashed. 

Specs was bleeding from a dozen 
wounds when he made a final stand 
with his back to a tree, less than a 
hundred feet now to the water. The 
men came running and shouting, trying 
to head him bck. But Specs pulled a 
surprise charge instead of a retreat. His 
thick coat bristling until he seemed 
double his size, he dashed between the 
long legs of Stan Ballard and down to 
the water. 

All the dogs except the Ballard coon- 
hound, Lucy, had had enough by now. 
When Specs dove into the stream, Lucy 
jumped in after, wild with killing fury. 
Instinct told Specs just what to do, As 
Lucy swam up to close with him, Specs 
whirled about, climbed upon her head 
and rode her dcwn. She struggled vali- 
antly, but only succeeded in sinking 
deeper. 

Specs sank with her, his black fingers 
working dark diableries on her jowl 
and windpipe. Finally from the opposite 
shore the men heard Specs bark tri- 
umphantly. 

“That's him,” said Stan Ballard glum- 
ly. “Reckon we'll find what's left of 
Lucy floatin’ in the lower crick tomor- 
row. Next time I let a dog of mine in 
the water with a coon, I don’t!” 

Doc Eastman produced a consoling 
flask. “Two dogs out o’ business and two 
dogs killed, out of seven — and only one 
coon,” he said. “Boys, I reckon none of 
us'll live to see a fight like that again. 
Why, I don’t k ow as we ought to even 
tell about it! They'll just think us big- 
ger liars than we are.” 

As they tramped home, Steve Ballard 
spoke. “I'm sort o’ glad he got away. 
I don’t know but mebbe I wish nobody 
ever does hang up Old Specs’ hide. Sort 
of a credit to these woods, he is.” 

But Specs himself was neither con- 
cerned nor cur‘ous about the praise of 
men. His battle had marked the end of 
family duties, and that very night as 
the late moon rose, he attended the big 
fall conclave of male coons and took 
his rightful place as the moving spirit of 
the gang. 

Copyright, 1945, by Esquire, Inc., 919 


N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ( Esquire, 
April, 1945.) 
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WHAT’S NEW 


Bumper Skate 
Does your girl literally knock you 
off your feet? That is, every time you 
take her roller skating? Cheer up. Peo- 
ple who know how it is with girls and | 
roller skates have patented a new skate 
with a toe-end bumper for quick stop- 
ping. The bumper is made of a soft, 
wear-resistant material. Whenever the 
skater raises his heel, the bumper pro- 
jects at a downward angle and contacts 
the floor. Now your date can brake her 

skates instead of your neck! 


Solid Juice 


You can now put your breakfast 
orange juice in your pocket and eat it 
on the school bus. How? You can get 
candy tablets of juice squeezed so dry, 
that it’s solid. These tablets have all 
the vitamin-punch of fresh fruit, and 
are made from concentrated fruit juices. 
Maybe you'll be able to sneak five 
minutes of extra sleep before school. | 





Flying Toaster 

Are you thinking of taking up strato- | 
sphere-flying? Then you ought to know 
the correct thing to wear. Scientists 
recommend an electrically-heated flying 
suit. Gloves come separate, but they're 
also wired for warmth. Plug them in 


just like your toaster, but don’t trip over | 


the wires, please. 


Easy Pickings 


Remember when the blackberry | 


patch was a howl—every time you 
stuck your finger? Thosesdays may be 
just memories from now on. Scientists 
have succeeded in growing a new type 
of blackberry bush — without thorns. 


Now you won't need a thick skin, extra | 


tough dungarees, and the courage of a 
tiger to go blackberrying. 


Plastic Tactics 


Graham-Paige Motors Co. has an- 
nounced that plastic cars will be ready 
for delivery early in 1946. The body of 
this new model is made of a combina- 
tion of glass fibers and resins. It can’t 
be dented by a hammer, and it is only 
one third the weight of steel. Another 
virtue — the plastic material deflects the 
sun’s rays and doesn’t absorb the heat. 
You can park your car in the sun with 
out finding it an oven, when you return. 

ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
product, a new process? We will pay $1 for any 
item that’s “news” to us. Address Allen Al- 
bright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PS 
NIVERSITY SCHOLARSHI 
~ 588 CASH AWARDS 
36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below — if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION 3%¢ 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 
— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $3,000 scholarships. In | and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
this, you build a miniature model | you do is make a solid model auto- 
Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- | mobile embodying your own ideas 
nish you. x of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both gompetitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild drawings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of General Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 


BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


al foundation sponsored by 


An education ¢ General Motors 


Fisher Body Division © 


Detroit 2, Michigan ; 
he Fisher Body Cra 


ftsman $s Guild for 1946, 9 the 


General Motors Bidg., ' 
Gentlemen: Please enroll me in 
eonic Coach Competition 
Car Design Compention 


oO 1 
0 Movs full instructions without charge 7 
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How Many Fellows 
Can You Outshoot? 


Small bore target shooting provides 
plenty of that competition upon which 
young Americans thrive. Organizing a 
team and setting up a range is as 
simple as it is enjoyable. 


Once your team thinks it has become 
pretty good, it will not lack for chal- 
lenges, because the study and fun of 
riflery has caught on in schools from 
coast to coast. Ask your coach to write 
for the Small Bore Rifle Handbook. It 
is free—and tells you everything there 
is to know about small bore shooting. 
Western Cartridge Company, East 
Alton, Illinois. Division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 





Whichever gun a beginner chooses, experience 





Expert shooters prefer 
Western World Champion 
ammunition—Xpert 22's for all 
around shooting, Super Match 
Mark Il for close competition. 


teaches him why the great majority of shooters de- 
cide eventually on the Model 52 Winchester. Its 


eccuracy and functional dependability— plus expert 
shooting—have hung up many outstanding records. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 





CARTRIDGES « SHOT SHELLS « TRAPS AND TARGETS 
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Laughs 





Sears Roebuck Presiding 


In the early days of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona . . . about the turn of the cen- 
tury . . . an old-timer was elected jus- 
tice of the peace. As was usual in those 
days, he knew no law. When cases were 
brought before him, he had a fine- 
looking binder inside of which he had a 
Sears Roebuck catalogue. He would get 
out this massive-looking book, turn the 
pages diligently, then place his finger 
on a given point and pronounce judg- 
ment. 

He did so one day when he had a 
man up for trial. Thumbing over the 
volume he put his finger on a point and 
said, “You are fined $4.08.” The man 
got up to expostulate. “Sit down,” his 
lawyer said hoarsely, pulling him back 
in his seat. “You're just lucky he turned 


to pants instead of pianos.” 
Siebert News 


To the Point 


In a high school class the students 
were instructed to express themselves 
on the subject: “The Most Beautiful 
Thing in the World.” 

A lazy lad in the back of the room 
pondered briefly, wrote a single line, 
lapsed into slumber, Curious, the teach- 


er read over his shoulder: “My girl—_ 


too beautiful for words.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


Self-Alarm 


There’s a story about a fellow in 
Maine who'd worked in the same light- 
house for 20 years. Every hour, on the 
hour, the clock struck a tremendous 
chime—and the lighthouse keeper 
snored on undisturbed. One evening he 
was in bed sound asleep as usual, while 
the clock struck nine — ten — eleven. At 
twelve o'clock, something happened to 
the mechanism and the clock didn’t 
strike. He leaped out of bed, gazed 
around wildly, and yelled, “What was 
that?” 

“Can You Top This?’ (NBC) 


Best Register 


Emma Calve, the all-time greatest 
of Carmens, was once asked to com- 
pare her voice with those of two other 
great operatic singers. Said Calve: 
“What kind of voice haf IP Well, Melba, 
she haf ze high registaire; Schumann- 
Heink, she haf ze low registaire; and 
Calve, ha-ha, she haf ze cash regis- 
taire.” 

Magazine Digest 
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On the Line 


OW that the football season is two 
weeks old, whaddya know? Can 
you spot a double reverse—an end 
sweep —a mouse trap? Do you know 
the difference between a split-buck and 
a half dollar? Or do you go to games 
just to scream your head off? 

You don’t have to know anything 
about football to enjoy it. But it helps. 
Anyway, the least you can do is learn 
something about the different forma- 
tions. 

The most famous formations are the 
Notre Dame, the short punt, the double 
wingback, the single wingback, and the 


A AMAR f 
o Of 
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Single Wingback Formation 


T. Let's forget about the first three. 
None of ’em is seen much these days. 
Everybody seems to be using the single 
wingback or the T. 

Take a look at the diagram of the 
single wingback. Note the fellow far- 
thest to the right, just behind and out- 
side the right end? He is the wingback 
— the fellow from whom the formation 
gets its name. 

Now look at the line. Note four men 
ou one side of center (black figure) and 
only two on the other. This is called 
an unbalanced line. Also note that the 
two ends are playing out a yard from 
the middle five men. That’s what the 
experts mean by “split” ends. 

Now for a pot of T. Look at the 


## AAR # 
< 
A ¢ ~ 


T Formation 
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diagram. What kind of line does it 
have? Right—a balanced line. The 
ends? Split, of course. The quarterback 
plays directly behind the center, the 
two halfbacks are four yards behind the 
tackles and the fullback four and a half 
vards behind the center. 

The third set-up, kick formation, is as 
popular as bobby socks and double 
chocolate milk shakes. Every team uses 
this formation, when it has to kick. The 
kicker stands about ten yards back and 
is protected by his three backfield team- 
mates. The ends are “split” wide, so 
that they can go down fast and nab the 
receiver of the kick. 

One-two-three-hike! 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


> 


Kick Formation 



































COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





food! And refreshment! A host makes the party when he breaks out the 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. For Have a Coke means it’s open house—the good time 


is on. It says We're all friends together; let’s get in the groove. 


...or don’t feel annoyed... feel refreshed 


Who cares about a minor flop, once the party’s rolling? With fun! And 


Hold everything... Have a Coca-Cola 





‘the global> 
high-sign 





You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its fnendly abbreviation 
Coke”. Both mean the quality prod. 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company 









































GO THERE AT 
OUR EXPENSE 
or win a cash prize, also 
a scholarship. Enter the 
JUSTRITE Drawing Ink Con- 
test for students under 21. 
Win $250 cash, or a trip 
to Mexico, also a scholar- 
ship in the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, American 
Academy of Art, Inter- 
national Correspondence 
Schools, Art Instruction, 
Inc., Bradley Tech, etc. 
Also, three all-expense 
trips to Mexico for Teach- 
ers of students entering 
contest. Get full details, 
JUSTRITE Ink and entry 
blanks from your school 
supply or office supply 
dealer. Contest closes April 
20, 1944 


Wn 


Louis Melind Prien 


CHICAGO 10 IiL 


LOS ANGELES 


362 W CHICAGO AVENUE 


MEW YoRK OFTRONT 


SAM FRANCISCO 





HUNTING & FISHING _ 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing. camp- 
ing, dog and boating stories 
and pictures, invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, fishing 
tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hunt—count- 
less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield 


Special Trial Offer 
Send 25c in stamps or coin and 
we will send you Hunting & 
Fishing for six months 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
Boston, Mass. 


SENIORS: Sell your class- 

mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest ee we Lowest 
prices. Free cards and mple kit. 
Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 1423 E. 
Elm St., Scranton 5, 








261 Sportsman’s Bidg. 








WATCH FOR THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


Congress at Work 
1945 Edition 






This 48-page illustrated booklet will give 
high school pupils a better understanding 
of our national Congress than most peo- 
ple gain in a lifetime! To be published 
soon, and priced at a minimum so that 
every student may own his copy. Advance 
orders accepted now for shipment straight 
from the press. Ten or more, 10 cents 
each. Single copy, 15 cents. Remittance 
with order. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 




















1. NEW PEACE PLANS FOR LABOR 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. During the war, all wage increases 
had to be approved by: (a) the OPA; 
(b) the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion; (c) the Department of Labor. 

2. Under the Little Steel Formula, 
wages were: (a) frozen at 1939 levels; 
(b) limited to 15% raise; (c) auto- 
matically raised 10%. 

3. The Ball-Burton-Hatch bill would: 
(a) revise the Wagner Act; (b) end 
government intervention in labor dis- 
putes; (c) abolish the Little Steel 
Formula. 

4. The U. S. Conciliation Service is: 
(a) a separate government agency; 
(b) a division of the Labor Dept.; (c) 
a joint labor-management committee. 

5. The director of this Service is: 
(a) W. S. Symington; (b) Lewis 


| Schwellenbach; (c) Edgar L. Warren. 


ll. HELPING OUR ALLIES 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. A country whose war aid deliver- 
ies to the U. S. exceed its lend-lease 
receipts is: (a) Belgium; (b) France; 
(c) England. 

The Export-Import Bank was es- 
tablished: (a) at Bretton Woods; (b) 
| by executive order; (c) by act of Con- 
gress. 

3. The Johnson Act: (a) forbids pri- 
vate U. S. banks to lend to defaulting 
nations; (b) sets up an International 
Monetary Fund; (c) establishes tariff 


-rates. 


4. The aim of UNRRA is to: (a) 


|furnish temporary relief to liberated 


|areas; (b) 


govern defeated nations; 
(c) provide loans to United Nations. 

5. The International Bank proposed 
at Bretton Woods: (a) backs up the 
value of Allied currencies; (b) arranges 
trade agreements; (c) makes loans for 
reconstruction. 

6. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Law was developed by: (a) Herbert 
Hoover; (b) Edward Stettinius; (c) 
Cordell Hull. 


ll. WHO AM I? 


Here’s a game to try on your friends. 
Giving one clue at a time, see how 
quickly they can identify each person. 
If you try it on yourself, use a sheet of 
paper to hide the successive clues. 

1. a. As a newspaper editor in Italy 
I openly denounced the rise of Fascism. 





b. In World War II I led the Anti- 
Nazi underground in Milan. 

c. I now hold the same job in Italy as 
Clement Attlee does in Great Britain. 

2. a. I was Cleveland’s Republican 
mayor for three terms. 

b. I sponsored a Senate resolution 
calling for a United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

é. President Truman has just ap- 
pointed me to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

3. a. As Senator from Washington I 
became a close friend of Senator Tru- 
man. 

b. Formerly a federal judge, I now 
hold an important Cabinet post. 

c. My job was previously held by 
Frances Perkins. 

4. a. Before my government job, I 
got my business out “of the red” by 
good management and friendly labor 
relations. 

b. I worked out a profit-sharing sys- 
tem for Emerson Electric employees. 

c. Now I sell everything from tanks 
and jeeps to G.I. fatigue suits. 

5. a. I am a Swiss scientist who 
came to the U. S. in the 19th century. 

b. I taught my students to study 
science directly from specimens. 

c. That is why I founded the famous 
Harvard Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology. 


IV. OUR SUPREME COURT 


Can you name the presidents who 
apointed these Supreme Court Justices? 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

Harold Burton: 
Salmon P. Chase: 
Harlan Stone: 
Pierce Butler: 
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READING SIGNPOSTS 
Peace Plans for Labor 


“Labor and Management After the War,” 
C. Golden, F. Harbison, L. Hill, U. of 
Chicago Round Table No. 279, June 24, 
1945. 

Workers and Bosses Are Human: Col- 
lective Bargaining at Work, T. R. Car- 
skadon, Pub. Aff. Pamph. No. 76, 1943. 

“Detroit Plans for Chaos,” I. Richter, 
Nation, June 30, 1945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


laissez-faire (lé@ sa fdr) in French, “to 
let do”; not interfering or regulating. 

adjudication (A j00 di ka shin) a court 
judgment or settlement. 

Louis Agassiz (loc é dg a sé). 
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Learn to Shoot 


Send for 
this FREE 
booklet! 





Many thousands are 
learning to shoot. 

or to shoot better.. with this fascinating, FREE, 
48 page booklet, vag ee in cooperation with 
the National Ri ss’n. Covers the author- 
itative, government-approved, pre-induction 
Rifle Training Course. Improves the scores 
of even experienced shooters. Send TODAY. 





Mossberg facilities are now 100% 
on peace-time models. These will be 
made available as rapidly as possible. 
You'll find it well worth while to 
WAIT for a MOSSBERG 








NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 


58810 ST. JOHN STREET 












FLUORESCENT 
LAMP FOR 
STUDENTS! 


Special Offer: 





Put this new Aworescent Stadilite on your table, 
and you'll have the finest light you can read 
or study by! You'll have a lamp that’s beautifully 
designed and finished—a handsome addition to 
your room! And you'll have a lamp that’ s fun to 
use—just press the button and it lights! 18- 

inch shade and cast base and column are done in 
the modern baked wrinkle finish—your choice 
of brown, terra cotta or tole blue. Uses a 15- 

watt fluorescent bulb; A. C. current only. Com- 

plete with 6-foot cord and plug, $9.95 express 
prepaid. Order yours today for prompt delivery. 
Send money order or check, specifying color. If 
not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. 


Studilite Co., 9 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


1) “STAMP FINDER’’! 
. 
amy 
THE STAMP } gages --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
FINDER F big new son, Sully Sustrased, 











Seersesi sop vies fy noses 


Gaeeenen s STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


WOW! on 


$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
FOR ONLY 10c! 








300 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 

from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12. Jamestown, N. Y 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 






Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest YI —— Bulletins. 
Your cards FREE ies going like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFREARD ‘SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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HORLICK’S 


If you haven’t discovered what per- 
fect “pepper uppers” Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Tablets are—whether you’re on 
the field or in the stands—then try 
them now. In Horlick’s you get a de- 
licious confection plus the concen- 
trated nourishment and food energy 
of full cream milk and malted cereals, 
which are combined to make Horlick’s. 

It’s just like carrying your malted 
milks with you . . . eating ‘em like 
candy ... when you have Horlick’s 
Tablets. Try both chocolate* and 
natural flavors. 

The 10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit pocket 
and purse. The 43¢ economy size is 
best for lockers and home. 


You'll also like the swell! drinn. 
you can have with Horlick's 
Malted Milk powder, They're 
fun to make and to serve. Get 
a packege at your drug store 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


\ * Chocolate flavor sweetened 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Educ ee 





— A — 








CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Des ° 
Building Construction, tliustration, Industrial "Bevien, 
Interior Design 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 


Catalogue upon request 
James C Boudreav, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 











MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEER!NG 


Get actual experience in Shop Practice, Blue Print 
Reading and Drafting, Tool rH and Engineer- 
ing. Allied shops are pped and 
modern. Approved for G 1 training. Doys, Eve- 





nings ond Part Time. Men and Women 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 






Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de 


a) signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
Pins, 3c up. Write today for free catalog 


~~ —Ss«éDeptt. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y 














BOXING... 


Then and how 


LTHOUGH boxing goes back to 900 B. C., it took over 2770 years for 
boxing gloves to be invented. The last bare-knuckle bout for the 
heavyweight title took place in 1889, between the great John L. Sullivan 
and Jake Kilrain. Since then the world has had 16 heavyweight cham- 
pions—and 12 have been Americans! Our boxers have had that extra 
“something” that makes a champion! 


That extra “something” is what makes Planters Peanuts the “champion” 
energy food. They hold the world’s title for flavor, and they have won the 
decision every time for energy! If you want something really good to eat 
that is also good for you, ask for Planters—a big bagful of fresh, crisp, 
vitamin-rich salted peanuts for 5c! And be sure to try the new Planters 
Mixed Nuts — salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts — available 
either in vacuum-sealed glass jars or in handy 10c bags! 
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Messages of Congratulation 
on Scholastie’s 25th Anniversary 





JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Congratulations and all good wishes to Scholastic Maga- 
zines on their 25th Anniversary! During peace and war, good 
times and bad, your magazines have brought their many 
readers carefully prepared and stimulating analyses of cur- 
rent problems and of contemporary trends in America and 
the world. They have helped tremendously to vitalize school 
curricula and to make the present generation of American 
youth the best informed and most civic-minded of our entire 
history. Your past record assures a future in which the 
Scholastic publications will continue to expand their invalu- 
able services to all schools throughout the country. 


F. L. SCHLAGLE 


Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas; 
President, National Education Association 


On the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of Scholastic 
Magazine, I wish to offer my congratulations. It has been a 
pleasure to observe the progress of your magazines. I have 
watched their development to their prominent position in 
American education with a great deal of interest. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I congratulate Scholastic on the accomplishments of these 
twenty-five years and extend best wishes for the continuance 
of your service to the schools for many generations to come. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Commissioner of Education, New York State; 
President-elect, University of Illinois 


Your quarter-century of work deserves in my opinion the 
approval of all sincere educators and liberal minds. 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


Pres., Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc.; 
Former President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Congratulations on your twenty-fifth anniversary! In so 
saying, my thought goes beyond your editorial staff to in- 
clude the publisher and those who, financing your publica- 
tion, have enabled you to pursue an unprejudiced, unbiased, 
international perspective through the years. May it guide you 
equally well in the difficult days through which we must 
pursue peace. . . . Only if our students in high school provide 
a liaison between yesterday and tomorrow, a basis of under- 
standing between their parents and their new world, can 
we achieve a united, democratic and prosperous country. 
Lacking that, all humanity’s dream of a better, peaceful 
world will fail. Now is the time to pull off our coats and get 
at it. You have my assurance that the motion picture will 
play its part. 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 
Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 


In its twenty-five years of existence Scholastic Magazine 
has won a unique place for itself. Mr. Robinson and his asso- 
ciates have my congratulations and best wishes for continued 
and mounting success. 


HARRY M. CHASE 


Chancellor, New York University 


Since its beginnings in Pittsburgh a quarter of a century 
ago Scholastic Magazine has been of immeasurable value in 
emphasizing the benefits of continued education to the youth 
of America. . . . No small share of the credit for the faith of 
American youth in higher education belongs to you. My 
sincere congratulations! 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 


Heartiest congratulations on Scholastic’s 25th anniversary. 
I am especially interested because our NEA Journal is also 
just closing its 25th year. Both are part of the intellectual 
awakening which is sweeping through the schools — an awak- 
ening which has only begun. Scholastic has carried forward 
the torch with a mighty hand. More power to you. The need 
of our times is for intelligence and e\ er more intelligence. . . . 
Every good wish for your next twenty five years. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Congratulations! It is a matter of no little distinction to 
have served for a quarter of a century the ws of voung 
people whose horizon is being continuously broadened to 
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include world-wide affairs. The adaptation 
of news and its interpretation at various 
school levels helps teachers vitalize the day- 
by-day study of current social, economic, 
and political problems. Maurice R. Robin- 
son as publisher and founder of Scholastic 
Magazines has contributed greatly to the 
development of this service. 


FRANK CODY 


Former Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Good going! You have done a great 
work with youth over this critical quarter 
century 


1. M. BROCK 


Principal, Arthur Hill High School, 
Saginaw, Michigan 


For many years now, I have known 
Scholastic Magazines and the men and 
women who publish them. I consider both 
to be among the most valuable and versa- 
tile friends of secondary youth in America. 


MARY G. KELTY 


President, The National Council for the 
Social Studies 


Congratulations trom the National 
Council for the Social Studies to Scholastic 
Magazines on having rounded out twenty- 
five years of service to the students of 
America. During those years your publi- 
cations have carried on an enlightened 
and persistent campaign to improve the 
levels of citizenship, have shared the bur- 
den of developing good reading habits, 
and have included in your purview the 
whole range of social education. May our 
efforts complement one another during the 
next twenty-five momentous years! 


PAUL SEEHAUSEN 


General Chairman for the Social Studies 
Indiana State Department of Education 


Heartiest congratulations on your quarter 
of a century of unique and eminent service 
in the field of education. During these 
twenty-five years your publications have 
interpreted contemporary affairs, have ex- 
pounded better citizenship, and pointed 
ways to more democratic living. You have 
imparted a wealth of interesting and help- 
ful information from the fields of literature 
and social science. 


BRUCE BLIVEN 
President and Editor, The New Republic 


Hearty congratulations on Scholastic’s 
twenty-fifth birthday! I can think of few. 
if any, more important jobs than the one 
on which you are engaged, helping the 
rising generation to orient itself better in 
this troubling and, indeed, terrifying mod- 
ern world. 

If we have learned anything in recent 
years, it is that nations are capable of sink- 
ing to almost any depths and, conversely. 
rising to almost any heights, according to 
the ideas which are put into the heads of 
their individual citizens. It is not mere 


coincidence that the Axis nations are the 
very ones where their rulers have kept 
from the common citizens exactly the sort 
of material found in Scholastic. On you 
and people like you depends a goodly 
share of the responsibility for keeping 
America, the most powerful nation on 
earth, on the right course during the stormy 
years ahead. 


HARLAN LOGAN 


Editor and General Manager, 
Look Magazine 


Although I have watched Scholastic’s 
progress almost from its first issue, it is 
difficult for me to believe that the maga- 
zine has reached its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. Through the years, your organization 
has kept its youthful, fresh approach. 
You have done an excellent job with all 
your magazines and have been, I know, a 
genuinely constructive influence on Amer- 
ica’s schools and school-children. Congratu- 
lations and the best of luck for another 
twenty-five years. 


KENT COOPER 


General Manager, The Associated Press 


Congratulations and best wishes. As a 
newspaperman, I know the importance of 
keeping our citizens — and the citizens of 
the world — alert to what goes on around 
the earth. And I know of no better place 
to begin this training in alertness than in 
the schools. Scholastic is rendering a splen- 
did service. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Poet and Author; Professor of English, 
Bowdoin College 


Congratulations! You have done a superb 
thing in making literature and events alive 
to the young men and women who will 
take history and literature over tomorrow. 
You have done well by America. More 
power to you for the next twenty-five vears! 


WALTER C. LANGSAM 
Historian; President, 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College 


Congratulations on a difficult task well 
done during this critical past quarter cen- 
tury in our history. Scholastic Magazines 
have successfully clung to stable values in 
a period of general instability. In so doing, 
you have earned the gratitude of all who 
are interested in the building of better 
American citizens in a better world. 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


Poet and Poetry Editor, 
Saturday Review of Literature 


Long may Scholastic and the younger 
members of its family continue to instruct 
and entertain the youth of the nation. You 
are a splendid influence. You acquaint 
young people with the truth about the 
world’s news, with the ideals of our coun- 
try, and you inspire them to make it a 
better country It is a great thing to know 
that in this crucial time for the whole world 


you are instructing and advising the young 
people of America. I always find vital ma- 
terial in Scholastic and like to have it on 
hand. Congratulations! 


CASS CANFIELD 


Chairman of the Board, 
Harper and Brothers 


To achieve accuracy, fairness, and clarity. 
and at the same time produce publications 
with a high degree of reader interest is a 
remarkable editorial achivement. In my 
opinion the Scholastic Magazines have done 
just that and are to be congratulated for 
their service to American free educatio 
on their 25th Anniversary. 


WILLIAM FREW 


President, Board of Trustees, 
The Carnegie Institute 


I wish to congratulate you for the splen 
did work you have done and the fine pub 
lications you put forth. Of course, I am 
more familiar with that phase of your 
activity which consists of the exhibition of 
artistic work done by the students of vari- 
ous schools throughout the country which 
is held annually here in our galleries and 
which is a source of amazement and 
pleasure to the thousands who see it. 


CARROLL R. REED 


First Assistant Superintendent, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbic 


Scholastic Magazine has made a very 
significant contribution to the teaching «! 
citizenship in the schools of America. The 
instructional material which you have 
brought to the schools has been vitally in 
teresting and skillfully and fairly presented 
I am certain that thousands of American 
children are more intelligent citizens he 
cause of the influence of Scholastic. 


CORNELIUS D. SCULLY 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Permit me to extend my sincerest con 
gratulations on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of your influential publi 
cation! Particularly I congratulate the Pub 
lisher and Founder, Maurice R. Robinson 
who, in October, 1920, here in Pittsburgh 
launched this unique editorial undertaking 
It has been my pleasure over the years to 
be personally acquainted with the great 
work your magazines accomplish. May 
your influence accumulate and your exer- 
tions for the common good of our children 
continue! 


ROY A. PRICE 


Professor of Education. 
Syracuse University 


Congratulations to Scholastic, Magazin 
on its twenty-five years of outstanding edu- 
cational achievement. There can be no 
educational goal of greater significance in 
these critical years than the creation of 
contemporary awareness among our young 
citizens in a democracy. Scholastic Maga- 
zine, through the efforts of Mr. Robinson. 
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its publisher, and Mr. Gould, its editor, 
has contributed greatly to that: goal. 


BEN D. WOOD 


Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia University 


Hearty congratulations and best wishes 
for another quarter century of significant 
service to American education. 


WILLIAM G. AVIRETT 


Education Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune 


May I send you the warmest congratu- 
lations of the New York Herald Tribune 
on your Silver Anniversary? Winning the 
war was the first half of the national job, 
m which American education played a 
great part. In the second half it will have 
a far greater role, and your own share in 
that undertaking should be one of increas- 
ing service and opportunity. 


SYLVIA MEYER 
Chairman, English Department, Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Congratulations to Scholastic, its statt, 
and the thousands of fortunate readers who 
are stimulated by it to think and to act. 
Personally I could not and would not teach 
school without it — without its comprehen- 
sive program and liberal point of view. 


LYMAN BRYSON 


Director of Education, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 


Here is the expression of my earnest 
hope that your next twenty-five years can 
be as useful to secondary education as your 
first quarter century. 


HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of English, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


You and your associates have accom- 
plished what many teachers considered im- 
possible. You have developed magazines 
that have won and held the interest of 
students and teachers throughout the na- 
tion. Scholastic has helped American youth 
to think clearly, to read understandingly, to 
act wisely, and to write effectively. 


EARL A. DIMMICK 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


During the past twenty-five years, the 
development of Scholastic Magazines has 
been one of the finest contributions which 
publishers have made to creative educa- 
tion. The annual Scholastic Awards to stu- 
dents for meritorious craftsmanship and 
originality in the arts and letters have 
served as worthwhile and immediate goals 
in these fields of endeavor. Experience has 
shown that both the students and the 
teachers who engage in these creative 
ei terprises have been stimulated to higher 
levels of achievement. I especially compli- 
ment Scholastic for its presentation each 
week of timely domestic and foreign topics 





in a terse but simple styie and tor its sane 
treatment of the problems of youth 
throughout the vears. These materials have 
enabled teachers to vitalize the work of the 
classroom. Too, I recall with pleasure the 
special edition of Scholastic in 1935, en 
titled the 300th Anniversary of High School 
Education in America, and the several 
Scholastic Exhibits in the art gallery of our 
own Carnegie Institute. The Pittsburgh 
Public Schools salute your own meritorious 
record. 


J. GRACE WALKER 
English Chairman, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill. 


Congratulations on your twenty-five years 
of service to the lively, young American 
mind. There is a great need for such a pub- 
lication as Scholastic, prepared especially 
for use by schools, and you have met it 
admirably. 


DOROTH CANFIELD FISHER 


Novelist 


All my admiring congratulations on the 
twenty-five years during which it has giver 
me such deep satisfaction that our Amer- 
ican young folks are so widely reached by 
your liberal, enlightened, and civilized mag- 
azine. 


GRACE H. EDGAR 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill 


I wish to extend my congratulations to 
Scholastic Magazine upon twenty-five years 
of consistent devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples, and for its useful, intelligent service 
to students and teachers. 


ABRAHAM H. LASS 
Editor, High Points, New York City Board 
of Education 


All of us whose job it i. to give substance 
and reality to education are grateful for all 
that Scholastic has contributed to making 
education real and vital. Your sensitivity to 
the needs and problems of youth and its 
teachers, your skill and resourcefulness in 
providing live and relevant materials, the 
sprightliness and vigor of your treatment of 
these materials, your courage and honesty 
in dealing with basic American problems — 
these are the things that pupils and teach- 
ers have looked for and found in the pages 
of Scholastic these past 25 years. In the 
critical days ahead, we feel sure that you 
will continue the splendid traditions you 
have so successfully pursued. 


GEORGE H. HENRY 
Principal, Dover High School, Dover, 
Delaware 


I have watched Scholastic grow over a 
long period of years, having used it in my 
classes since the first year of my teaching, 
twenty years ago. It fills a very definite 
need for the general high school pupil with 
its two departments on language and social 
studies. One of the great evidences of its 
appeal to young people is the selection of 
its short stories that have been “re-discov 
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ered” by Scholastic to: millions ot high 
school pupils. Its annual prizes for student 
creative work are a very real contribution 
to education in the United States. 


JOHN E. WADE 
Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. * 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
tounding of Scholastic Magazines, we of 
the New York City schools exterd to von 
our congratulations for the service your 
publications have rendered to the youth of 
America. By presenting the best in modern 
literature, by providing training in clea 
thinking on current social, economic, and 
governmental problems, by fostering skill 
in self expression, Scholastic has made a 
valuable contribution to the educationa! 
and civic competence of our young peopl: 


HAROLD U. FAULKNER 
Professor of History, Smith Colleg 


Congratulations on your 25th Anniver 
sary. You have done a splendid pioneering 
job in an extremely important field of edu 
cation. The result has been excellent. Bes! 
wishes for an even greater success during 
the next 25 years 


HUGHES MEARNS 


Chairman, Department of Creative Educa 
tion, New York University 


From almost the first issue | have 
watched the upward growth of Scholastic 
and I congratulate it now on its 25th anni 
versary because its founder, Maurice R 
Robinson, and its editors have always been 
aware of the unsatisfied publication needs 
of youth. 

In place of the futile adult magazines the 
editors furnished a classroom periodical 
prepared wholly for youth by men and 
women who knew the higher level of youth 
interests in world-wide events, social trends 
and in the literary and scientific achieve- 
ments of the contemporary scene. You were 
the type of editors who had the courage 
and the good sense to present — another 
strong youth interest — that clash of oppos- 
ing theories and practices out of which 
youth’s future was inevitably to be fash- 
ioned. 

You had my own earnest belief in the 
untouched possibilities of youth in the re 
gion of the arts. A superior literary crafts 
manship was already appearing, but it was 
unheralded except by the few believers 
here and there. You were ready with plans 
to give those superior young writers wider 
recognition in the pages of this new magu- 
zine. All that was needed was your gener- 
ous invitation and the hidden treasure of 
fresh, individualist artistry seemed to spring 
up everywhere. Later Scholastic opened up 
the same opportunity for national recogni- 
tion to the graphic artists. The rest is 
history, a new young America finding sym- 
pathetic and understanding leadership. 

This early alignment with creative edu- 
cation represents Scholastic’s unique 
achievement, for it was not only the first 
school magazine really to understand the 
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25 YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
A Unit for This Week 


Do you remember the end of World War I, the jazz age, 
the stock market crash? Do you remember the Versailles 
Conference, the Jap invasion of Manchuria, the rise to power 
of an obscure Austrian paper-hanger? Of course you do. 
Such phrases as “back to normalcy,” “a noble experiment,” 
“the war to end wars,” are more to you than chapter headings 
in history books. They are headlines you have read in your 
daily newspaper, timely subjects that you discussed with 
your friends. Our experiences of the last 25 years, the mis- 
takes we made and the lessons we learned, may help us 
weave the pattern of a better tomorrow. Can we make those 
events, most of which happened before they were born, 
vivid and meaningful to the new generation, in whose hands 
the future lies? 


HOW TO GET READY 

Write to the American Museum of Natural History for 
films telling the story of America in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. (See reference list below.) Assign for careful study the 
pictorial articles, “Twenty-Five Years of American Life” and 
“Time of Conflict.” Ask each student to choose a subject in 
which he is particularly interested (Science, Movies, Sports, 
Radio), study the article about it, and come to class pre- 
pared to report briefly on significant events and changes. 
Arrange with your school librarian for a display of important 
fiction and non-fiction since 1920. Ask her to gather together 
in a special section, books dealing with the history and cul- 
tural development of the period. Urge students to choose at 
least one book from this reference shelf for home study. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

After showing the movies, discuss with your class the 
events which seem most important in the light of subsequent 
history. Chart on the blackboard, in two parallel columns, 
the story of America at home and abroad from 1920 to the 
present. Show the relationship of events in this country to 
events and conditions throughout the world. What inventions 
have been influential in bringing us closer to the other na- 
tions? How have the lessons of depression and war changed 
our national outlook? What new responsibilities have re- 
sulted from our emergence as a world leader? 

The history of the past 25 years is an extremely compli- 
cated one. If you possibly can, devote more than one period 
to general review, emphasizing the trends symbolized by 
specific events. Close with a brief discussion of the signifi- 
cance of these trends for the future. 


FILMS FOR RENTAL 


The following 16 mm. sound films, each one reel, are ob- 
tainable from the American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West and 79th Street, New York 24, N. Y., 
$1.50 per day rental. 

Headlines of the Century, No. 3, 1910-23; No. 4, 1923-32, 
No. 5, 1928-32. 

Boom Days, 1920-32. 

Forward Together, American history from 1933 on. 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN LIFE 


1. In the 1920 elections, which party used the political 
slogan “back to normalcy?” 

2. What were “Hoovervilles?” Was this nickname unfair 
to President Hoover? 

8. Who said “the only thing we have to fear is fear itself,” 
and when did he say it? 

4. For Discussion: After the last war there was a “revo- 
lution” in manners and morals. Do you think changes in our 
way of life will be as great in this postwar period? Do you 
expect startling novelties, or a return to more “old-fashioned” 
behavior? 

For Further Reference: Since Yesterday: the Nineteen- 
Thirties in America. Frederick Lewis Allen, Harper, 1940, 
$3.00; Our Times: the United States 1900-1925, Vol. V1. The 
Twenties, Mark Sullivan, Scribner’s, 1935, $3.75; Rendez- 
vous with Destiny (FDR speeches), J. B. S. Hardman, ed., 
Dryden, 1944, $3.00; Democracy Reborn (Wallace public 
papers), Russel] Lord, ed., Reynal and Hitchcock, 1944, 
$3.00; Watching the World, Raymond Clapper, McGraw 
Hill, #944, $3.00; What America Thinks, Wm. A. Lydgate. 
Crowell, 1944, $2.50; Say, Is This the U. S. A.?, Erskine 
Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1941, $3.75; Contemporary America: The National 
Scene Since 1900, Harvey Wish, Harper, 1945, $4.00. 


TIME OF CONFLICT 


1. What was the “Stimson Doctrine” and at which nation 
in particular was it aimed? 

2. In what way did the disillusionment after World War | 
affect efforts for world cooperation? 

3. What policy of inter-American cooperation was in 
augurated in the early thirties? 

4. For Discussion: Trace the gradual change in American 
policy from isolation to active involvement in World War II. 
What famous speech by President Roosevelt may have 
marked the turning point? 

For Further Reference: The World Since 1914, Walte: 
Langsam, Macmillan, 1943, $4.00; World Wars and Revo- 
lutions: The Course of Europe Since 1900, Walter Phelps 
Hall, D. Appleton-Century, 1943, $3.50; U. S. Foreign Pol- 
icy: Shield of the Republic, Walter Lippmann, Little, Brown. 
1943, $1.50; One World, Wendell Willkie, Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1943, $2.00; The Face of the War: 1931-1942, Samuel 
Cuff, Julian Messner, 1942, $3.00; A History of the War. 
Rudolf Modley, Penguin, 1944, 25c. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Activity: Students who are camera fans may be interested 
in taking fields trips around your locality, taking shots of the 
various types of bridges. 

For Further Reference: Builders of the Bridge: the Story 
of John Roebling and His Son, David Steinman, Harcourt 
Brace, 1945, $3.50; Bridges and Their Builders, David 
Steinman and Sara Watson, Putnam, 1942, $3.75. 
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